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TO THE 



EARL OF CHARLEMbSrT. 



MY LORD, 

vJpON your arrival in Italy fevcral 
years ago> a- lucky chance brought me 
within the fphere of your notice ; and 

from that fortunate moment a friendlfbip 
began on your Lordfhip's fide^ that has 
never fufFered any abatement ; and an at- 
tachment on mine, which will never deafd 
as long as I have life* 

Befides my defire of (hewingi by this 
only method in my power, my gratitude 
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to your Lordfliip for fo flattering a dif- 
tindion, I have had another motive for 
this dedication. In the following work I 
cenfure with grieat freedom the accounts 
given of Italy by feveral Engliili and 
fcveral foreign writers of travels. It will 
not readily be believed that I venture to 
' do fo upon trivial grounds when I addrefs 
myfelf to Your Lordfliip. Your know- 
ledge of its language and manners is 
hardly lefs than my own, who am a native 
of that country ; and your knowledge of 
its literature much more extenlive. 

To you t^ierefore, my Lord, as to a 
judge the beft informed and the moft 
candid, I beg leave to dedicate an eiTay 
intended to give your countrymen ideas of 
Italy fomething more corred than thofe 
which they have hitherto received from 
the writers on this fubjedt. 

Continue, my Lord, to look upon an 
old acquaintance with that partiality and 

afFeftion, 
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affeftion, which has fo long been my boaft. 
No kindnefs of yours will ever be wilfully 
forfeited by, 



My hor^y 



Your Lordfhip's 



moft humble 



and moft obedient fervant. 



JOSEPH BARETTh ' 
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PREFACE. 



X H E following work was not under'* 
taken folely with a defign to animadvert 
upon the remarks of Mn Sharp and thofe 
of other Englifh writers, who after a (hort 
tour have ventured to defcribe Italy and 
the Italians. Much lefs would I pafs it 
upon ^ my reader for a tromplete and fatis-* 
fadory account of that celebrated coun^ 
try, taken in any one of thofe many points 
of view, under which it may be con- 
fideped. I hope no body^ will fo much 
miilake the natul-e of my defign. I had 
long obferved, with fonae indignation, -^ } 

that 
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that the generality of trivcl-writers arc 
apt to tijrn the thoughts of thofe young 
people who go abroad, upon' frivolous 
and unprofitable pbjeftsj^and tojj^bjtuate^ 
them to pren^ature and ralh jucfgments, 
upon every thing they fee. I have there- 
fore takei) occafion, efpecially from this 
book' of Mr. Sharp, to make them fen- 
fible, if I can, of the errors they are led 
into, land to point out to them fome 6b- 
jfifts <jf inqujiry mDre *woEthy,pf;jch5 cinrip- 
fity of fdniibde perfohs,^: and\tauti&n t^bqin 
againft.' being too ready to 'comiemriieycry 
thing but what they ha;ve feen praftifed 
at home. Ah indifcfiminalte admiration, 
of foreign 'manners and cuftoms J^ow$ 
great folly j but an indifitriniinatc cenfure 
i8 both fooliih and malignant. 

After having paflcd ten years in this 
kingdom, I returned to Italy in 1760. 
There I found that my brothers had qol-r 
Ipfted into volumes all the letters I had 
wrote tq them io that long fpace of time, 

A natural 
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A' i^attital iiByoi^me.nt lof.cwiriofity induced 
me to rimxnfer thofc volumes: ^ut I found 
them foipeQi^Uyfthcj firft.and fecond) (o 
&11 .of; f^fftogc judgflo^^J^ts on me;n <and 
things, tftk^a from fuddei) and fuperficial 
Hnpfeflioi^s; Jthat I thought myfelf happy 
in the opportunity I had. of tearing to 
pieces each leaf as I went on in the pe- 
rufal of this feries of obfervations. 

I beg pardon for this infignificant anec- 
dote that favours perhaps too much of 
egotifm. But what has happened to mc, 
would certainly have happened in fimilar 
circumftances to Mr. Sharp, and to almoft 
all the travel-writers that ever I read. In 
the following pages I may be thought 
prejudiced in favour of my own country; 
and I am not fure whether I can wholly 
clear myfelf of this imputation. But I 
hope my partiality will be thought con- 
nedled with fome knowledge and expe* 
rience of the matters about which I write. 
Travellers, though inclined to be candid, 

are 
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Af@ but feldom well informed; and, of 
eottff«} liable to mstny miftakes* Mjfr 
KiA^t will at leaft teaip thid advantage 
^dm the following difcuiHons, that he 
Will ih^eby hav^ thofe matters more fully 
before him towards the diredion of hi» 
§wn judgment. 
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JPEW booki are' Co iccepfabfe to the 
gteatcft part of ' ihahkittdi as thofcthat 
abound in flaiid&r and inventive. Hence 
almoft all accounb of travels^ publiihcd 
within • my tiiembry^ havie quickly cifcu-i 
latedv and were pcrufed; at leaft f6r a 
while; with great eagcrnefs, becaufe they 
have been ftrbngly marked with thele 
characters; Men are fond of the mar- 
tellous in manners and cuftoms as welt 
as in events i and a writer of travels, who 
would make himfelf falhiohable in his 
owii country, is generally politic enough 
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to Ibring from abrtfid abundant materlat^ 
for gratifying, at once, the malignity and! 
the love of novelty,- that mull pred^omi- 
nate in fo many of his readers ; and he 
who is fo little converftnt in the affairs of 
his own country, as not to have any of 
his fpeculations upon domeftic a^irs pro.- 
dirced withodt ridicule, may wkh fafcty, 
and fometimes with reputation, be very 
^ife in thofe of other countries. 

An author of this/ caff,' after a flight 
furvey of the provinces, through whiicl^ 
he ha& had occaikm to take afliort ramble* 
returns homq; and fnatching up his pen 
in the rage of reformfiftxon, fills pages 
and pages . with fcurrilous narratives of 
pretended abfurdities, intermixed with 
the moft fhocking tales of fancied crimes > 
very gravely infifting,. that thofe crimes 
and abfurdities were not fingle adlions. of 
this and that individual, but general pic- 
tures of nature in the countries through 
which he has travelled.. Every unexpe- 
rfenced reader will infallibly be pleafed 
with an opportunity of laughing at the 

prodigious, 
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prodigious folly of him who lives oh th6 
other fide of the fea, and will always be 
gllad to find that he may blefs himfelf for 
n6t havihg been, bdrri in the wicked coun-* 
tty beyond the mountain. Thus falfhood 
is palmed for truth upon the credulous^ 
and thus are men confirmed in a narrov^ 
way of thinking, and in thofc local pre- 
judices, of which it ought to be tha 
grfeat end of travelling, and books of 
ti-avelsj to cure them;, 

An itineJ-ary lately publi(hed by Mr. 
Samuel Sharp on the cuftoms ind man-^ 
ners of Italy^ feems to me above all 
others a book of this kind. Whether 
it is to be confidefed as a candid and 
iriftruiSive account of a foreign country* 
ox as the oflfspring of an ignorant, care* 
kfs, and prejudiced writer^ will be occa-* 
fionally examined in the following (heets : 
and' fhould I prove earneft in the defence 
of my country, of which he has given 
fo very extraordinary an account, I hope 
I (hall be excufed by the generous fym- 
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patjijr of all EngUftimen, wjlio zfc fb 
l^i^dably par tiafl to their own . 

&ut bi?fore I enter into the exanien of 
Mr> Sharp's bojjkx it. m?y ijpt bft apjif* 
to pr.o^^<5i that be was totally, unfit fog 
the tafk he ha$ volujitarily undertaken^ 
the diiEcult tafk of delineating the na^ 
tion that inhabits the peninfula ia which 
I was barn, as h# laid, under three moA: 
Qapitgtl difadyant^ge? whea hie, entered it 
that is to fay, he was ignorjint of the 
Italian language j was of no high rank* 
and W48 ajRliiSed vsjith bodily diforders* 

That Mr. Sharp was igjioranf of the 
Italian/ language, may be cafily proved 
by only obferving, that throughout hift 
work he has fpelt fever al names of fami-> 
lies, of faints, and of towns crroncoufly* 
His inability in catching founds whem. 
orally uttered, appears mofl glaringly in* 
his miferable remarks on the. Venetian? 
dialedt ; a dialedl very harfh and difpleaf- 
ing to his ears, and yet extremely fmoothr 
in itfelf, as it abounds in vowels evem 
|3^ore .than the Tufcan, which renders it 

delightful 
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dclightftil ito the cars of all tKe Italians, 
Coihparing this dialcft with the Tufcan, 
Mr* Sharp iffirms, that the Venetians 
have the words Dttdice^ Dulia^ Diovenne, 
Maniare^ and Ratonei but thefe words, 
which he writes down all in a ftring, he 
has whimfically coined himfclf, and not 
one of the five belongs to the Venetian 
dialed, or to any other dialed: of Italy; 
Let any of my readers afk a Venetian, or 
any, other Italian now in England, apd I 
will venture to be called a cdlumniator, if 
fltny Italian whatfoever knows any of 
thefe five words, either by Mr* Sharp's 
fpelling, or by any pronunciation that he 
may invent for them. 

Intending to throw a ridicule on the 
Italians, Mr. Sharp fays, that they give 
the name of palaces even to their ^{^untry 
houfes. But he is himfelf ridiculous in 
faying fo. Vn palazzo means in Italian 
the building where the fovereign re/ides^ or 
ibe houfe in which a nobleman lives. Thus 
Marlborough-houfe or Devonfhire-houfe^ 
Wjould, in Italian, be diftinguifhed from 

B ^ <:ommon 
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cemman houfes, and be called pakzzo's^^ 
What in. England k a private man's babU 
tatioHf or a building in which many common 
families live^ in Italian is called una caja^ 
The Icaft knowledge of our language had 
ihoyvrn Mr; Sharp the diftinguifhing pro-^ 
priety of thefe two words, and had k^pt 
him from . dealing this blunder, along 
with many others, from Miflon's .travels 
through Italy. Miflbn was not able to 
feparate the idea annexed by the Engliih 
to their word palace^ from that annexed 
by the Italians to their word palazzo. 
He thought they both excluded Httlenefs, 
which our word palazzo docs not, and 
betrayed his unfkilfujnefs in our language 
many years ago, as Mr. Sharp does now. 
Mr. Sharp is likewife \vropg in his 
aflertion^ that what in England is called a 
little crajh of mvficy compofed of two or three 
inJirumentSy is, in Italianf called Acc4- 
DEMiA ; and, that a trifling halfppnnyT 
errand is called Ambasciata. He has 
probably overheard fome footman make 
^|e of thefe two words in thefe imprp^^ 
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per Tenfes, and acquainted his natloa 
'with the ftrange ufe that the pompousi 
Italians make of their words: but foot- 
men will often fpeak a^ improperly in 
Italy as any where elfe; and inflead 6£ 
^onfulting fuch people about the mean- 
ing of words^ he ought to have looked 
into a di<5tionary, 

I could fay much more to prove by his 
book, that Mr. Sharp underftands near as 
much Italian as many French barbers 
underftand Englifh after a month's refi- 
dence in London, I could eafily point 
out the meagernefs of his remarks on the 
gutturality of th? Florentine and the Sie- 
i>efe, and laugh at his acutenefs in having 
difcovered that they pronounce ce and ci 
as the Englifti dp cjbe and c6i. I could fet 
in a ftrong light the impertinence of his 
decifion as to the place where the beft 
Italian is to be learned. But how is it 
poflible for me to defcend fo very low, as 
to animadvert on the Italian language 
with this rare linguift, who talks through 
i);ie fourth of his book of Cicijheo's^ and 
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jlever once fpells the word right, writ-* 
ing for ever Cicejbeo's or Cecefieo's? 

If his utter ignorance of the ItaMahf 
language ought ^to havflt awed him into 
filence about the cuftoms and nianners of 
Italy, the mediocrity pf his rank in life 
could certainly not contribute much to- 
wards qualifying hiqi for fuch an under- 
taking. 

I will not fay by this, that it is an ab- 
iblute requifite toA^ards painting nations, 
to be a man of high rank ^ and I ani far 
froni intending the leaft difparagement 
to him, when I fay that he is not a man 
of high rank. I refpeft his profeffion 5 
and if he had given me leave, I would 
rcfpeft himfelf. I mean only to fay, that 
his defcriptions of the manners of the 
Italian nobility, which fill up a confi- 
derable part of his work, are little to be 

credited, becaufe his rank in life, which 
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in other refpe<Sts was no difparagement 
and could be of no prejudice to him, kept 
the Englifli minifters, as well as the noble 
^Pnglifli travellers in Italy, from intro^ 
" - I ^ duciag 
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Cueing Mm to tHe Italian nbbks, and 
ponfcquently froni affdrdihg him an op-t 
portunity of being properly acquainted 
with their true charaftef. , ' 

I ntuft even go a ftep further, and af- 
firm, that in Venice Mr. Sharp never 
entered any nobleman's houfe as a vifitor^ 
though he talks fo much and fo wifely 
^bout them and their domeftic manners. 
I take it for granted, that Mr. Sharp 
|s incapable of telling a deliberate un- 
truth when called up(?^n : therefore I am 
fure this my affertion wjll pafs without the 
leaft contradid:iDn on his lide ; and I am 
likcTvife fure, in fpight of his many let- 
ters from Rome and from Naples, in 
ivhich he fpeaks fo diffufely about the 
planners of the Roman and Neapolitan 
nobility, that he will never venture to fay 
he ever entered as a vifitor any Neapolitan 
or Roman houfe, except that of the mar- 
chionefs Ceva at Rome, who, upon the 
fimple recommendation of her hair^drefTer, 
treated him with much kindnefs, and pro- 

cured 



cured him the means of feeing convc^ 
niently the ceremonies of the holy week. 

But if Mr. Sharp went to Italy with- 
out any thing in his rank which could 
obtain him admittance into any noble- 
xnan's houfe, why did he not, at leaftf 
^eak with fome diffidence in their dif* 
parag^nient, and why did he advance 
with fuch an eafy confidence, many things 
to which he neither was, nor could, be an 
eyerwitnefs ? Hpw could he be fo decifive 
in his calumnies on their domeftic cpn- 
duft, ^nd paint them all as th? moft vi- 
cious fef of wrejches that ever exifled ? 
Ought he not at leafl to have informed 
his readers, that whatever he related of 
them was a mere hearfay ? Would an 
Italian furgeon, perfeftly ignorant of the 
pnglifli language, be intitled to any ere- 
4it, if, after a few months refidence in 
England, he took into his head to give, in 
a printed book, the charafter of the 
Englifli nobility, or even of the Englifli 
coblers ? I, who have refided many years, 
in England ; who have vifited the greateft 

part 
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part of ks provinces ; who am tolerably 
fkilled in its language, and have kept a 
great variety of Engtifh company, v^oul4 
find myfelf much embarraffed, ,was I t<j> 
give an account of the manners of any 
xlafs of people in thi« kingdom. I know 
that fuch a tafk is very difficult to a 
foreigner ; and that, even after a long 
iludy of any people, w^ are liable to 
miftakes, I ihould, therefore, feel the 
greateft diffidence, and think myfelf 
obliged to. Ipeak with the greateft cau- 
tion, if ever I could prevail upon myfelf 
jto make fuch an attempt, efpecially where 
I found myfelf difpofed to condemn any 
general or rfigning cuflom, to cenfure a 
whole fex, a whole profelfion, or any in- 
^ire body of people. 

Mr. Sharp obferved, that the Italian 
nobles do not eafily admit to their fami- 
liarity thqfc foreigAers who are not deco- 
rated by fome great name or title; and 
|3ecaufe he was not treated with the .re- 
gard that his perfonal merit claims from 
{jje |]obility of his own country, he gave 



f^iit to the moft unwarrantable {pkea, 
jand rpoke of ihtm dl in the moil jpoifohed 
terms that he could poflibly find in his 
language. ]8ut was it their faulty if they 
^ere not apprifed of his great perfonal 
merit ? Was it their fault if he was not in** 
produced to any of them ? 

As to his third dif^ualification, it is 
aiot difficult to comprehend^ that a man 
in a had ftate of health is very unfit to 
make obfervations on nations, and de- 
fcribe their manners fronj his own know- 
ledge, 

Mr. Sharp went to Italy with a painful 
afthma that often threatened his life, and 
once forced him to keep his bed for near 
two months at Naples : therefore, when 
ever he reached any town, he ftayed at 
home, and fcarcely ever converfed with 
any natiye or ftranger. I am pofitive he 
will not deny, that, in Venice efpecially, 
he feldom vifited the Englifh refident 
there, though he makes fo free with his 
name, as to relate a iftory of him, which I 
apprebenji canpot be true, as I (hall prove 
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1p due tune. But the man who will play 
the cenfor upon nations^ muft give me 
leave to tell him^ that he has need of fbme 
other qualifications befides that of a trou- 
blefome malady. Together with a good 
fliare of underftanding, this^ hard taflc re- 
quires fbme perfonal a<3:ivity, to be able 
to introduce one's felf every ^ where with 
cafe and propriety, and take every where 
a clofe view of the privacies of the high» 
the middling, and the low. A difcafed 
body feldom cloathes a chearful mind; 
and the man not enlivened by chearful- 
nefs will feldom get admittahce to thoC^ 
privacies 5 or, if admitted, * will feldonx 
fee objedts as they are. His fadnefs will 
difFufe itfelf over every thing he looks 
on, and all objeds will be mifreprefented 
by morofcnefs and. ill-nature, the ordinary 
concomitants of bad health. Hence Mr. 
Sharp's afperity and rancour whenever he 
fpeaks of what he faw or heard in Italy, 
where he could not poffibly find any ho-^ 
neft or knowing. man but himfelf, nor any 
modeft and elegant lady, but thofe really 

deiervtng 



^meirvlng ones that he took with hidl 
from home. 

We are therefore not to wonder if a 
man thus ignorant of the language^ of a 
rank not impofing with regard to the 
Italians, and afflicted with a dangerous 
diforder, has not been able to tell many 
truths, and has caricatured many fads: 
but we have real reafon for furprife, to 
fee him, under thefe difadvantages, fettirig 
confidently about fuch a work as that, of* 
defcribing a large nation, or rather a 
xlufter of little nations, which differ 
among themfelves not ' only in manners 
and in cuftoms, but in government and 
in la^vs, and even in drefs and in lan- 
guage. We have reafon for furprife to 
hear him talk with the greateft aflurance 
about a country, which he only vifited 
in a curfory manner, flopping only a few 
days, and ofteji only a few hours/ in the 
greateft part of its cities. . Had he con- 
fined himfelf to the bare defcription of 
vifible objects, or dealt only in reprefcnta- 
tions of inn-keepers, poftillions, valets- 

de^ 



dc-place, and other fuch people, his work 
might perhaps have had fome veracity 
and £bme ufe. ]^ut he was for foadng 
higher, and would . paint , the Italians of 
every rank. A" daring geniuS indeed ! Yet 
let me give in the next chapter a fmall 
Ipecimen of his ftrange method of fur- 
nifhing himfelf with the neceflary mate- 
rials for his travelling letters, and let me 
tell a fhort tale of him, the geiiuinenefs 
of which he will certainly not venture ta 
deny. 
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O, ■•■'., ' « • ■ • ' • - 

NE Signor Giufeppe Baretti (myfelf 

■ 

I mean) -went from Yenice to Anconain. 
the year 1765. ,',, , 

I had been there about three months 
without ever having had the pleafure of 
feeing an Englifh traveller go through or 
by the place; when lol on a morning 
betimes, one Signor Cecco Storani came 

to 
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to me in a hiirry; tfnd told me, tkat ktd 
tji© preceding night in Eriglifh gentl^emani 
With three young ladies had put up^ at 
the Poft-hpufei |ihd jis he did not under- 
fiand .Engli(h, he dd^fired I would intro-^ 
duce .him to thefe ntmgcts, that he and 
his family might fhqw them fonfjfe civili- 
tie?. ' . ' • . 

This Signof CeccOris the fori of an^ 
Aiitoni^tan nobleman,' decorated by the 
jope or the pretender (no matter which) 
with the title of Englifh conful in that 
towh. The Britifh confulfhip there is 
ceftairily iiot very profitable in point of 
intereft : but the njobility of Aucona look 
upon it aS Vefy honourable, and -^hey are 
Jfond of it, as it gives them fome con-^ 
flderatidn" 'ill • the^ j^cs; ' befides affbrding 
them* ah' * opporttimfy of Iferng liblfaJ' of 
their dinners to many ftf angers, arid efpc-^ 
daily the Englifhi " of whoinl - they aref 
enamoured to a degree of enthuliafin.' 

If Mr. Sharp kntW nie perlbnf^ly,' he 
would certainly do nie the honour to be- 
lieve me, when I: atcr that I was mucK 

pleafed 
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]pileafed with this piece o? intelligeiicc 
jfrom Signer Cecco. Now, faid I, I fhall 
fee an Englifhman again; and what is 
ilill infinitely better^ fome Englifli wo- 
men, whofe converfation will renew thofe 
pieafing ideas^ of which I have been fb 
long deprived. But alas, what a difap- 
pointment ! Though it wa^ fcarcely 
eight o'clock^, as far as i can remember^ 
on my reaching the inn with my friend^ 
I found that the gentleman and the ladies 
Were gone. They had got an hour be- 
fore into their coach, and were haft^ 
ing towards Loretto, in their way t6 
Rome. 

No man in his fenles caii fuppofe that 
a gentleman who travels wkh fuch pre* 
tipitancy along the Rbmagna and the 
Marcaii is a fit perfon to meddle with 
the bufinefs of defcriblng the manners 
and cuilortis of their inhabitants i Yet 
Mr. Sharp has boldly meddled with that 
bufinefs^ for the gentleman who travelled 
With thofe young ladieSj was Mr. Sharp 
himfelf. 

G On 
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On his arrival at Loretta the {atite 
evcrnifiig of that day in which he left An- 
cona, Mr. Sharp fat gravely down to 
write a long letter to an imaginary cor- 
refpondent in Englind, and informed him 
of t&e difadvantages that Ancona lies under ^ 
from the infinite concejjions made to the church 
by. the commercial and military parts of the 
nation. A fine period^ and in the true po- 
litical ftyle I But did Mr. Sharp under- 
ftand it hnnfelf when he had written 
it? For my part I do not, as I never 
heard at Ancona of any commercial or mi^ 
litary parts of the jinconitan natioiu The 
church at Ancona is the abfolute. tem- 
poral fovereign as well as the fpiritual: 
and what concejjions do abfolute fovereigns 
want from any part of their fubjefts I 
It is true, that there are at Ancona many 
commercial people I that is, fome dozen of 
merchants: and it is true there are fome 
military people -, that is, about two fcore 
of foldiers; but neither of thefe two 
parts of tYi?it nation do, or can, conflitute 
feny dillinft political body endowed vvitJi 



any 
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fthy power indepetidant of the fovereign, 
Us the drift of Mr • Sharp's emphatical 
period imports, ' when he fays, that they 
^ade concejlons. Yet thefe concefEons are 
infinite by his stccoiint. 

After this woeful affair of the irifinit6 
fconceffions, Mr. Sharp adds, that Ancona 
h^iS a Jine citadel and a mole. Yety what- 
ever beauty he may have difcovered in a 
citadel which he did not vifit, and of 
lArhich he only faW fome outward part> 
as 'ht was coming along fhore from Fiu- 
Jnicino, I will make bold to tell this ikil- 
ful engineer, that the citadel of Ancona 
is not very fine, if the beauty of a citadel 
eonfifts in the ftfiength of its walls and 
the regularity of its parts; Then his 
ikimming lightly on Ancona's mole, and 
coupling it with the • citadel, make md 
fuppofe, that he heard fomebody at the 
inn mention fuch a thing as a mole ; and 
fo he fet the word down in his menioran- 
dum-book, that he might not forget to 
cilap it in the letter which he was to 
Write about Ancona that fame evening, 

C » , , or 
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6f next day, at Lorctta, But by way d' 
commentary to his text, I will fay that 
Ancona's mole is one of the grandeft 
Works now carried on in Europe. It is^ 
tk wall, if I may fy call it,^ built m the 
fea, in order to check the impetuofity of 
the waves, which render diat port vjery 
Imfafe whenever the wind blows from the 
oppofite coaft of the Adriatic* As that 
Ivind blows very frequently in fununer, 
knd almoft perpetually in winter, the late 
Pope began this work, after having de* 
dared Ancona a free port. They began 
upon the fnaall remains of an ancient Ro-^ 
man mole. The prefent work is to be 
about two thoufand feet in kngth> if not 
more ; and when Mr. Sharp paiTed that 
way, there was already twelve hundred 
feet of it iinifhed. Its breadth is^ one 
hundred feet> and its depth fixty-^eight 
from the water's edge. Many (hips load* 
ed with that kind of fand called Pozzolana^ 
go to Ancona every year from the 
neighbourhood of Home, where it is» 
founds and no other fand is admitted ia 

th& 
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6ie work, as no other will petrify fo well 
!under water when mixed with lime. The 
ftone at firft came alio by fea from that 
part of Iftria which belongs to the Ve- 
netians : but the Venetians, not being 
willing to permit large exportations of 
that material for the carrying on a work 
which was to be detriment^ to them in a 
commercial view, made the Roman go- 
vernment think of other means to provide 
ftone for continuing the mole. A Ro- 
man archited, called Marchionne, who 
has the direftion of the work, fearched 
carefully the hills about Ancona, and dif- 
covered a quarry of very hard ftone, not 
unlike marble ; and by means of his dif- 
covery the Anconitans were luckily freed 
from the neceffity of providing themfelves 
with that material from Iftria. Accord- 
ing to the plan of the archiiedl Vanvitelli, 
purfued by his able fucceflbr Marchionne, 
this mole is to be very broad at the end, 
and to have a fortrefs on it, with a light- 
houfe. It ,is adorned with two triumphal 
arches, one ancient, the other modern, 

C3 ThQ 
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thofc on the Lpretto road, and indicating 
^ poverty full as blamable in the perfons^ 
who fuffer it, and the police which per- 
mits it, 'Had Mr. Sharp ^rried only a 
fiogle day at Ancona, Signor Cecco Sto- 
rani and I would have had the pleafurc 
of fhowing him the town : and w^hatcver 
extreme ijpretchednefs he may dream of in 
his gloomy hours, I muft tell him that ha 
would not have been much troubled by 
extremely wretched beggars in the town, 
as I fcarce faw one during the fix months 
I lived there, though there arc fpme in 
the adjacent country. He would there, 
have feen fome very good and fightly 
houfes, the inhabitants of which woulc^ 
have treated hinx and his fair fellow- 
travellers, not with a Milanefe or a Nea* 
politan profufion, but with elegance, witli^ 
refpedt^ and with Icindnefs. He would 
then have, by the Anconitan gentlemer^ 
and ladies, been offered fome letters to 
their friends along that unfrequented road 
to Rome, who would have occafionally 
accommodated him better than he was at 
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fhe Inns, where his Fetturino thought 
proper to carry him ; to which inns few 
Italians of any note refort, going either to 
their friends, if they have any, or to 
convents, where hofpitality is feldom de- 
fied, as at their departure it is cuftomary 
to leave a littje money for the celebra- 
tion of two or three mafles, by way of 
pompenfation for the trouble given to 
their entertainers. Thefe are the great 
Jiardftiips that Mr. Sharp would have been 
forced to undergo, if he had flopped a 
little while at Ancona. At the very 
worft, I myfelf, as a kind of demi- 
Englifhman, would have advifed him to 
furnifh himfelf with flieets, that he 
might not lie on that road in beggarly 
pilgrim-fhects, and often in no flieets at 
all. But he is very wrong when he la- 
ments fo woefully his hard fate, that led 
him through thefe two provinces. Thi§ 
wide world cannot all be alike, and its 
roads cannot all be fo pleafant and fa 
convenient for travelling as thofe of Berk- 
^\xt and Lombardy. If he found the 

road 
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road through the Romagna and the Marca 
quite uncomfortable in point of accomo^ 
Ration, he muft partly thank himfelf for 
it, as he chofe to go but flowly through 
that, and every part of Italy. Inftead of 
riding it out bravely, and, like a true 
monied man, with poft-horfes, which are 
to be had every where, he hired a voitu- 
rin, and agreed that he fhould carry him, 
for a certain fum, fcot-free as far as Rome, 
with four jaded beafts that belonged to 
the fellow. But how could Mr, Sharp 
be fo fimple as to ilrike fuch a bargain, 
and fubmit voluntarily to go near three 
hundred miles through fuch a fandy, 
rocky, and hilly country with the fame 
cattle ? Did he not conceive that by fuch 
a bargain he made it the intereft of that 
fellov/ to take him to the cheapeft inns, 
which is as much as to fay the moft beg- 
garly, that the feeding of his fare might 
coft hijm little ? He declaims moft tragi- 
cally agaiiift Italian bedsy Ttallan . cooks ^ 
Italian fojl-horfesy Italian pojiilliofis^ and 
Italian najiinejs, IJ? JiiU}rc§ his corre?* 

fpondeiit. 
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fpondtnt, that Ae may give what /cope he 
pleafes to bis fancy ^ but jhall never imagine 
half: the difagreeablenefs of them. I will 
readily admit all this : yet a little obvious 
good management, and a little extraor- 
4inary expence, will make that road, in 
all parts, tolerable, and, in many, com* 
fortable ; becaufe there arp many good 
towns along it, which by driving poft 
inay eafily be reached one after another 
every night. What fignifies his com- 
plaining that the fowls 4feired for him 
pn the road were bad eating, becaufe kil- 
led on his alighting, and immediately 
boiled and roafted? The inn-keepers \xi 
that part of the world are not poflefled of 
the art of divination, and he gave thenj 
no intimation beforehand of his coming. 
Would he ha\e tKem kill part of thpir 
poultry every day in the year, when they 
fcarcely fee a traveller in a month ? This 
heavy misfortune of not meeting fowl 
feady killed may happen to him even in 
]England, if he travels at any confiderable 
:e from London, and out of th^ 

moft 
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jBoft frequented roads. But if the weak- 
nefs of his conftitution, or the delicacy of 
his tafte was fuch, he might have lighted 
upon the obvious expedient of taking half 
a dozen fowljs, ready killed, every day, in 
his coach, and exchanging them from inn 
to inn, boiling and roafting thofe to-day, 
ihat had been killed the day before. 

I do not infill on thefc points as very 
material. The defcription of inns and 
fuppers was what laid moft within Mn 
' Sharp's powers of obfervation. Neither 
do I pretend to fay, that it was very ne- 
ceffary for him to give an accurate account 
of Ancona. But when he did fpeak of 
that place, it was proper that he (hovili 
know fomething of it. But he faw little, 
inquired lefs, and refleded not at alh 
blindly following his travelling prcdecef^ 
fors in their inycdives a^ainft the pope's 
government. Having lived but fix months 
under that government, though I have 
not altogether wanted the defire and 
means of information, I cannot pretend 
to % ho\\* far many of thofe invcitivca 

are 
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are foanded : but this much truth oblige* 
me tb fay, that> as far as I could obferv^ 
during my refidence in Ancona, there has 
been as much done (and even more) to 
promote the trade and profperity of that 
city^ as was ever done for any other 
place I have vifited in my various jour- 
iiies thriDugh feveral parts of Europe, That 
government made it a free port, by w^hich 
they gave up fome revenue : they v^rere at 
the expence of a n^w Lazzaretto» the 
moil magnificent building of the kind ia 
Europe ; and they have been many years 
carrying on that e^penfive vrork of the 
mole,^^ to which the revenues of the whole 
province are appropriated, Thefc ve 
fads 5 and Mr. SharpV obfervations are 
nothing but loofe talk and common-place 
declamation. 

Let me now for a moment return to 
the inns in feveral parts of Italy, and fay,, 
that what is deficient in them, is, to my 
knowledge, in fome places fupplled by 
the natural hofpitality of the people. I 
mull here mention a particular that hap- 
pened- 
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pened to myfelf. On my firft arrival aft' 
Ancona I wsts not a little furprized to re*^ 
ceive fome prcfents of fifb, game, oranges,- 
and fruits from feveral of its wretched 
inhabitants^ that is, frem fome of their 
beft people. They fen t me panniers- and 
baikets full of them, with ifleffagds that 
expreiTed their defire of becoming ac- 
quainted with me, as they underftood thaC 
I intended to ftay a while amongft them.- 
This I thought a pretty piece of urba-^ 
Dity ^ and this is what many people of 
Ancona do to every ftranger who ftop^ 
any time there. I wifh that their en-^ 
creafing trade may not abate the gentle-j 
nefs of their maimers, and the warmths 
of their hofpitality. 



CHAP. III. 

iVxR. Sharp came from Sinigaglia i(S 
Ancona in a day ; and, though he flayed 
but one night in each of thefe two places, 
yet he decides with his ufual peremptori--' 

nefs^ 
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iiefs> that Sinigaglia is the only, rifing town 
in Italy, and that the occajion of its Jlaurijfi* 
ing condition is the vogue of a fair once a 
year, which is annually improving. But 
this peremptory decijfion is made at ran- 
dom* As be was going to alight at the 
inn there, he could not help feeing many 
houfes, and even whole flreets, built anew^ 
and his tvonderous fagacity led him imme- 
diately to conclude, that Sinigaglia was a 
rifng town ; which I grant : but not for 
the reafon he affign&, as the fair be men- 
tions, inftead of annually improving, is 
annually decaying^ Sinigaglia owes its rif- 
ing to its own fmall port, which having 
been made better within thefe few years, 
enables its inhabitants to carry on a little 
trade the whole year round. Befides, their 
being fo near the much-improved port of 
Ancona is likewife of fome advantage to 
them, as they can fend thither their 
wheat, turkey-corn, hemp, and filk, of 
which their territory produces much, and 
ihip thefe and other commodities for dif- 
tant markets. But it is not true, that 

Sinigaglia 
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Siriigaglla is the only rifing totiiri in Italy i 
and it may eafily be proved that this pe-> 
femptbry affertioft is quite impertinent, as; 
there are many other towns in Italy that 
have rifen within thefe few years, and 
rife actually much fafter in proportion 
than Sinigaglia; Amongft thefe, I will 
oflly name Turin, Florence, Leghorn and 
Naples. Turin is become a full fourth 
more populous, fince the addition of fome 
provinces^ made a few years ago, to the 
Jking of Sardinia's dominions. Florence 
and Leghorn encreafe both in buildings? 
and inhabitants fince their fovereign re- 
fideS no more at Vienna ; and Naples be* 
gins to be too mohftrous a capital for that 
kingdom^ fince it is no more governed 
by viceroys^ If Mr. Sharp had taken the 
leaft infpciSion of Aricona, h6 would have 
been convinced that it rifes likewife 
much fafter than Sinigaglia^ I have had 
an opportunity of examining the entries 
of the {hips at their cuftom-houfe^ and 
have found, that about twenty years agd 
the Anconitans could fcarcely fee twenty 
^ merchant-* 
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toefchant-fhips in their port : but fince 
their mole is far advanced ^ they fee more 
than fix times that number. Their en- 
creafe of commerce has already enriched 
many of their families, and, among others^ 
that of the marquis Trionfi> (or Francis 
Trionfi, as his correfpondents call him) 
who by a trade ikilfuUy managed^ has ac- 
quired in a little time fuch a fortune^ 
as would enable him to make a figure 
even on the Change of London. If at 
Sinigaglia they have built much of late^ 
they have built much more at^Ancona^ 
where the noblemen do not fcruple to be- 
come merchants. The marquis Trionfir 
alone has built himfelf fuch a dwelling- 
houfe in Ancona, and fo many houfes be- 
fides in various parts- of the territory, that 
the whole together would almoft form a 
Sinigaglia. Of thefe two towns Mr* 
Sharp took but a hafty view, as he was 
going along in his coach, and then faid 
raflily what came uppermoft. He talked 
of the rifing of the one, and of the ex^ 
treme wretchednefs of the other, without 

D knowing 
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fenowifig tf jot of either, having rcactie^ 
them both late at night, and quitted theni; 
early in the morning. 

However though Mr. Sharp is fomer-^ 
limes miftaken in his obje6t| I will dx> 
him the juftice ^f faying, that, upon the 
whole he appears to be a good-natured 
man 3 and of a country too> v/herc gooJ* 
nature is fo utterly engrofTed, Aat many 
Engliflimen think it even impoflible to 
find an equivalent for the woird itfeif ii* 
any other language. Mr. Sharp's immenfe 
tendernefe fliows itfeif upon almoft every 
occafion. He is drooping with fadnefk- 
when he cftofTes any defart fpot, and re- 
volves in his mind, that formerly that felf 
fame fpot was famous for its fertility and 
populoufnefs. He feels great compaffion 
in furveying the bellies of the fat prieftsi 
and the thin guts of the people; and is 
ready to weep at both from oppoj&te mo- 
tives : he drops a tear when he confiders 
how ignorant, helplefs, and wretched the 
Italians arc; and gives vent to many deep 
iighs as he is reverendly kneeling on great 

Galileo's 



Gdlileo's tomb, who underwent the rack 
in the inqiiifition, for having fupported a 
dodtrine which is now univerfally held in 
IRome herfelfi There is no end of Mr* 
Sharp's lamentations and pvude of gdod^ 
iiature. But where was his good-nature 
when he betrayed fomcwhat like a wifh^ 
in favour of the Bafbary pirates^ and even 
gave them a broad hint about the facility 
of plunxief ing the treafures at Loretto ? 
Had he forgot that thbfe pirates are a gang 
of Mahometan^ and Jews, bf the very 
• ivorft kind, to fay nothing of Reftegado's ? 
It is true, that the Loretto - people ar* 
Chriftians of the very worft kind, in Mr* 
Sharp's opinion: yet one would think, 
that a good-natured man, and. one of the 
beil kind of Chriftians, could never be 
pleafed to hear of any goods, whethejf 
.wifely of fuperftitioufly employed, be- 
longing to Chriftians of any denomina- 
tion, carried away to Algiers -or Tripoli^ 
to promote the happinefs of infidelity and 
the triumph of unbelievers. But good- 
natured Chriftians, whether papifts or- 

C 2 proteftants. 
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proteftants, when influenced by a reK-r 
gious zeal, are often keener in their aver- 
fion and hatred than they are themfelves 
aware of : and fo the good-natured Mr. 
Sharp has unwarily (hown, that he would 
not be forry if thofe pirates could run 
away with the Loretto-treafure, and 
the miraculous Madona into the bar- 
gain. Nor did he conlider, that if his 
hints wfere taken, the Loretto gold and 
jewels might enable thofe plunderers to 
break the peace with Old England, and 
put her at the expence of ftill larger pre- 
fents to keep them quiet. 

Any other Chriftian, lefs ftimulated by 
good-nature than Mr. Sharp, would have 
a(3:ed quke differently in his cafe ; and 
after having taken, from within his 
coach, fo exadl a furvey of the Adriatic 
as Mr. Sharp did, he would, on his ar** 
rival at Rome, have gone ftraight to the 
Pope, and, without mincing the matter, 
would have told his holxneis of the great 
eafe with which the Barbary-pirates could 
land in that part of his holincfs's domi- 
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laioai^, and fweep away, at once, all the 
Loretto gold and jewels ; pointing out, 
at the fame time, the rr.eans of fcreening 
' his rich Madona againfl all attempts of 
the Africans, and advifing the poor old 
man to remove the Adriatic further oiF, 
rather than venture to give them fuch a 
triumph over his faithful fubje<3:s. 

Whatever the fagacity of Mr. Sharp 
may be on this point, he was not, how- 
ever, the firft who took notice of the 
great facility with which Loretto might 
be plundered. Many proteftant travel- 
lers, full as good-natured and fagacious as 
him, have fpokc of it long before he 
vifited Italy ; and the great Addifon him- 
fdf would have the honour of being one 
of them. 

Addifon fays, that fuch an enterprife 

might prove difficult to the Turks^ becaufe 

the Venetians keep too watchful an eye over 

their motions \ but would be an eajy thing 

for a Chrijiian prince ^ who had Jhips pa/-* 

Jing too andfroy without fufpibion^ efpecially 

D3 if 
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^ ke had a party in the town difguifei likti 
pilgrims. 

Such are the w|fe obfcrvations th<s 
greateft wits are apt to m^ke pn their • 
travels, when they infpeS: countries from 
their poft-chaifes, and are ptherwife prc-r 
judicpd againft the places they yifit. 

But if Addifon h^ p^amined Lorettcj 
and the adjacent parts evef fo fuperficiallyj 
he would not have expofed himfelf to th^ 
ridicule of thofe Roman catholics who 
Icnow fomethins: of the matter. 

Loretto is a fmall tpwn, tolerably for- 
tified, that lies on an eminence, near three 
miles from the fea. The feveral paths 
from Loretto to the fea- fide, far from 
being flat and fmooth, are alj fo winding 
and craggy, that a man needs look how 
he walks, if he has np miqd to diflocate 
his collar-bone. Between the town and 
the fea, all alon^ the coaft, there ^rq 
many country-houfes, and many cottages 
of peafants and fifliermen i and within an 
hour's walk of Loretto, on three different 

fides. 
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sQdes, tkere are three towns; that is^ Re- 
icanati^ Ofimo^ and Camerano^ beiides 
in^any villages and hamlets. Then the 
feft-coaft oppofite Loretto is very high, 
and almoll perpendicular, and the fea un- 
der it is fo full of (hallows and rocks, as 
not to be approached by any large ihip 
without the greateft danger. 

Let vs iipw fuppofe, that an honeft 
Chriftian prince, at peace with the Pope, 
and therefore, as Mr. Addifon exprefTes iti 
under no JUfpicion^ forms the holy fchemc 
of robbing the Pope at Loret^. A (hip 
is n^ade ready in fome diilaiit port> and 
manned with aniimerous, brave and faith- 
ful Chriftian crew. The Argofy fails 
. away, and in fo iecret a manner, that no 
foul is apprifed of its deftinatioji but its 
captain. 

This captain fteers towards Loretto, 
and fkilfully pitclaies upon a dark night 
to anchor oppofite the town, that he may 
not be difcovercd by the feveral guards 
.that watch the coaft, or feen by the nu- 
meroiis fiiliing-boats that fvvarm there 

D 4 every 
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every night when the waters arc quiet* 
He then apprifes his crew of the fcheme ; 
the boats are made ready ; three or four 
hundred brave fellows get into them ; 
row to fhore, and land in the greateft 
fafety. There they clamber up the hang- 
ing cliffs in a moment ; march to Lo- 
retto fo clofely and fo filcntly, that they 
are neither heard nor feen ; and reach the 
town without having awaked any body 
from his fleep. They fee one of the 
gates ^ and it is plain they want to get in; 
but how is this to be eifedled ? 

I will give it for granted, that the dif- 
ficult part of this piece of work begins 
but there. There the merry men attempt 
to let the draw-bridge down, and force 
open the gate ; and are faluted by a cen« 
tinel with a fingle muiket-fhot. 

The alarm has not been raifed before ; 
.but now the bells are rung ; the inhabi- 
tants both in and out of the town get out 
of their beds, and a garrifbn of fifty or 
fixty foldiers (I will not fay of more 
than a hundred) run to their arms, Yet, 

the 
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the merry men throw the draw-bridge 
downi force the glte open ; enter the 
town ; kill the garrifon with the inhabi- 
tants 5 and leave neither woman nor child 
alive, that they may not fling a finglc 
ftone from window or roof: then they 
advance to the church. Its gates, or part 
of its wall, is broke open in an inftant : 
fo is the iron-gate of the fandtuary, where 
the riches are depofited. 

E^h of the brave fellows is now loaded 
with a lamp of gold, a ftatue of filver, or 
a bag of jewels ; and now 'tis time to re- 
tire : therefore they go back the way they 
came, and fight, thus loaded, feveral 
thoufands of the country- militia, as well 
as all the inhabitants of Recanati, Ofimo, 
Camerano, and other places, who, en- 
couraged by their priefts and friars, are 
run to defend their beloved Madona. 
Poor people ! they are all prefently killed 
by the merry men ; who get then fafe on 
the ridge of the high coaft; leap down 
to the water with their ftatues, lamps, and 

bJigS 
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;l3iags on their backs ; and look for thdf 
anany boats waiting below. 

All thits, Mr. Reader, may be donc^ 
with the greateft eafe, I own* J am only 
afraid that thofe boats will not be quite 
ready to recwve the crew, now quite 
triuntphant^ The infernal uproar which 
has been raifcd two or three hours beforp 
,4pn ail fides of the coaft, has brought 
fbejre a great nu^iber of £i£hing*barks, 
and other veflels;; a^d the people in .them, 
l>eing well ^quaint^ with their own 
fallows and rocks, have ventured through 
the bullets fired frojpi t^ fhlp, lying at 
anchor at a good diflance ; have jcilled or 
taken the few that guarded thofe boats $ 
and, animated by the utxno.ft rage of 
fuperflitipn, fland now prepared to fight 
the merry men who fhpuld attempt to 
fwim oyer to their (hip. 

Such would, in dU probability, be the 
fuccefs of an expecjition againfl Lorettb, 
if attempted with fi fipgle fliip, and in a 
fmugglj^ng manner, j^s to the A4difojqiiapi 

Schem<?, 
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Sch^m^f of letting fcMxic hundred pilgrim^ 
Into the fecret^ -and keep them ready tq 
open tb^ g^tes to the afiailants on the firf^ 
fkgn$}, that is a very poor fcheme, as. iff 
would encreafe^ rather than dinuni(h» 
the difficulty of the enterprife. No numr 
ber of pilgrims are admitted together in 
liOretto, but on two or three great fefti- 
val days, throughout the year ; and on 
thofe days fherc are generally fome thou- 
fands^ whofe throats muft all be cut by 
the few treacheroi|8 hundred, before any 
^ing elfe is done. 

However^ inftpad of a fingle fhip, wc 
will fiijd a good Chriftian prince who will 
fepd ten, pr twenty, or even a hundred. 
Hay-day ! But if ^Mr. Sharp, in fupport 
of his and Mr. Adjlifon's opinion, dpes 
not ^p to conyipce fome Chriftian prince, 
that a whole fleet may enter the Adriatic 
invifible, I inuft ftill continue te laugh at 
th^ir fchemes, and think that Loretto is 
pot eafily to be plundered but by the dif- 
prdered imagination 6f a good-natured 
pfofeft^t traveller. 

But 
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But it is time to have done with this 
ridiculous fubjeft, and haftcn to the end 
of my chapter. I have dwelt fo long up^ 
on it only to fhow into what blunders 
travellers, even of abilities, will be be- 
trayed, when they attempt to write of 
things, of which they have no know- 
ledge. And yet, they will fo attempt to 
write, and even to lay plans of attacks 
and conquefts, when they have not even 
the flighteft acquaintance with the face of 
the country upon which they employ their 
imaginations. 

But is it not fomewhat melancholy, 
that Mr. Addifon himfelf, who was other- 
wife a man of humanity, fhould be fo far 
carried away by his religious prejudices, 
as to take a feeming delight in a fcheme 
of downright robbery, and (hould talk of 
fuch a fcheme, even for a Chriftian 
prince, without fhowing the leaft fenfe of 
the injudice of it ? That he (hould almoft 
propofe it without tl>e leaft fign of dif- 
approbation ? and that Mr. Sharp, another 
man of humanity, fhould be fo tickled 

with 
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With it, as to make it a fubjeA of parti- 
cular merriment, when they both mufl: 
have known that fuch a fcheme could not 
poffibly be executed without treachery, 
robbery, and innumerable murders ? The 
iuperiHtion of the Italians gives others no 
right to invade their country, feizc their 
goods, or deftroy their perfons i and I can 
never believe that this pious project wa» 
ever one of the particulars that has re- 
commended the books of travels either of 
Mr* Addifon or Mr. Sharp to the virtuous 
and generous Englifh nation. 



C H A P. IV. 

4 

JL Said above that Mr. Sharp made too 
free with the name of the Englifh refi- 
dent at Venice, by telling a ftory of him, 
which, becaufe it is not to his honour, I 
cannot pofSbly believe to be true. 

After having endea^ured to perfuade 
his readers that the Venetian populace, 

like 
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like all oflief in Italy, are a ^ of aboihr-^' 
jnable Villains, virho w/// treacheroujly JlaB 
M the kaji provocation i and that die fre« 
quency of aflaffination is to be attributed 
to the' great facility which delinquent^ 
have iii finding fandtuaries, as it^ery church 
and bdij^ place there u a fan6iuary^ and be^ 
€!aufe of tbi great retniffnefs^ bith rf law 
and prcjfecuiion^ Mr. Sharp continues^ 
dius : 

Ouf late refideiit in Venice^ iiport his Jirji 
arrival there ^ loudly proclaimed^ that jhoiild 
any Englijhman be ajfajjinated during hij^ 
refidentjhipj no expence^ no inter ceffien Jhould 
prevent his bringing the criminal to condign 
punijhment. T!he Venetian <ommon people 
are all apprijed of his refolution i ahd that 
no, Englijhman has been murdered he afcribei 
id this meafure. 

How Mr. Sharp could venture to tell 
fuch a ftory I cannot poflibly conceive. 
I have had the honour of being, fpr a 
long while, very intimately acquainted 
Mrith that Engliih refident in Venice ; I 
have a thoufand times talked with him 
3 about 
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4!tout tlie chearfbl nature of the commciil 
jpeople there, of whom he had certainlj 
no bad opinion^, and to whom, inlflead of 
being terrible, as Mr. Sharp wt^iuld infi-- 
nuate, he had fo endeared himfelf witJi 
his affability, that,, as he was walking 
about, th^ would often flop and blefe 
him loudly. Caro quel mufo ; ciera de im^ 
feradctr : Jiefiu benedeio : benedeta quela /a 
panza, and other fuch hearty andtcomi** 
tal expreffions he was regaled with, and 
many times a day ; which, probably had 
not been the cafe, had he threatened 
them, upon his arrival^ by 2inj loud pra^ 
^tarnation. 

A, proclamation, if I underftand ijt^ 
iright, is a public notice given by means 
of a crier. But did the Englifh refident 
give notice by means of a crier, that he 
would bring to funtjhment any Venetian 
who fhould aMKnate an Engliihman I 
No certainly; becaufe foreign minifters 
have no fuch right in the countries 
where they are fent to rcfide, and are, 
under no pretence, allowed to threaten 

the 
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the fubjefts of other fovereigns. Did hd 
go himfelf about the ftreets and canals of 
Venice, publiihing his intention, with a 
loud voice ? No, certainly ; becaufe this 
had been even more ridicjalojis than the . 
abfurdity we combat. Did he. apply to 
the Venetian government with a memorial, 
and get the proclamation made by their 
order ? No, certainly ; becaufe murder is 
punifhed with death in Venice as well as 
any where elfe ; and a bare furmife that 
it was not, had been highly oiFenfive and 
intolerably injurious to the Venetian go- 
vernment. Did he only declare his in* 
tention privately ; that is, to the very few 
people whom he knew there on his forjl 
arrival? But how can a private declara- 
tion, made to three or four acquaintance 
at moft, be pompoufly termed a loud pro- 
clamation, which apprifed the whole body 
of the Venetian coms^jJUKi people of his 
intention ? And how could the refident 
think that a private declaration, made to 
a few, would have efficacy enough to 
fright the whole people of Venice out of 

their 
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their ftabbkig nature, and think tftct-- 
Wards that it aiStualty frighted them but 
bf it ? Let Mi turn the pretended loud 
proclamation which way we pleafc^ it 

r 

will always be impoflible to reconcile it 
with common fenfe and probability. And 
if it is impoflible to make it only pro- 
bable, how could any man have the te-* 
inerity to vouch it as true ? 

But Mr. Sharp wanted to give a body 
io the phantoms of his fickly brain. He 
wanted, in one of his fits of good-na-^ 
turc, to blacken the Italians ; and could 
flick at nothing in order to prove his ca- 
lumnious i>ofition, that our low people 
are all niurderers and aflaflins* He wa$ 
nbt c\ren a Ware, that by fuch a falfe afTer- 
tiori fie was bringing in qucftion the con-^ 
fummate prudence and circumfpcdrion of 
an Englifli miniftcr, who, by his wife 
condudt, has made himfelf the greateft 
favourite of the Venetians, both noble 
and plebeian, and given, at the fame time, 
fo miich fatisfadiori to his own court, 
that he has got himfelf pr6:aoted to a 

E higher 
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higher eftifJloyment. It is then* an abfcf*r 
lute hit, that no Engliflinoan Was ever 
aflaflinated in Venice^ as far as any living 
man can ^ remember i therefore it could 
by no means enter that miniiler's head ta 
guard againft any crime of this kind, hav- 
ing no imaginable foundation for appre- 
hending that fuch a thing would ever 
happen during his refidentfhip ; and he 
could not have decently thought of any 
loud proclamation, or even private declar- 
ation, but in- cafe it had been an eftablifhed 
fafhion there fo murder Engliflimen by 
Way of amufement. 

That every murderer is puniflied in 
Venice with death, it would be highly 
ridiculous to fet earneftly about proving ;. 

and Mr. Sharp may perhaps have heard, 
, that a very little time before his arrival 
there, one count Nogarola of Verona, was 
publicly put to death in Venice for mur- 
der. It may be true, for aught I know, 
that a man was hanged at Naples, as*"Mr. 
Sharp tells us, for having aflaflinated an 
Engliflimap. But I cannot, without dif- 
ficulty,. 
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ficuMy, believe him when he adds^ thit 
the Englifh envoy rfjere was^ under a ne- 
ceffityof being tx&emefy aSiiye in bringing 
that criminal to the gallows \ and that the 
fame envoy gave lip five or fix murderers 
who had taken fanftiiary within the pri- 
vileges of his walls ; that they were^ clap-* 
ped in jail, and yet found means of being 
difcharged the next day. Mr; Sharp deals 
fo largely iti big words and exaggerations, 
and his fondnefs for the marvellous be- 
trayi him io often into mifreprefentations^ 
that I vvrifh he had added fuch circum- 
ftanceS to his ftbries, as to render thfem 
probable it kaft.. llis refledions on th6 
Italian government imply fuch atrocious 
aceufations, that he ought td have takeii 
inofe cafe to prove his aflertiotts. It isi 
for ihftaricfe, d grofs mifr^prefehtatibn hi^ 
fayirigi that the church throughout Italy 
jlierteris murderers and aflaffins. In the 
Venetian dominions, as well as in fome 
Others, no church is a fanftiiary for fuch 
fcriminals; arid in many places, though 
the church be a fandluary for petty 

E z debtors^ 
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debt^Trts; it idoes not evea fcrccn bank- 
rupts. But to point iOut every place^ ii^ 
tvhich the church is^ or is not, a fan^u- 
ary, and to ^notc down all the different 
kinds of crimes for which the fchurch 
(where it is a {kn(Suary) allows or denies 
a fhelter^ would be too prolix a detail in 
the great variety of Italian governments. 
I therefore fay drily» that in the Venetian 

dominions, the church is no ikn&nzvy at 
all, and that in Piedmont the. church al- 
lows fhclter not ev^n tx) bankrupts, 
though it does to petty debtors ; and this^ 
is enough to prove that Mr. Sharp has 
been guilty of mifreprefentation on this 
particular fubjeft. And when he tells us^ 
that at Florence >&/> ,eyes were tired with 
the "view. of. an ajfaffin who' had taken refuge 
m thejieps before a churchy \ muft ftill fuf-- 
pecSt, what is very poffible, that he cd'ls 
by this name fome pickpocket,^^ or fome 
fimple robber, becaufe J know that the 
common people at Florence, as well as 
throughout the world, are often ignorant 
of the true import of words, and will 

. often 
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often call ajfuffinds even pickpockets and 
runaway debtors, as fuch people are often 
called in England by the general titles of 
rogues and villains. Mr, Sharp, not be* 
ing apprifcd of the popular meaning of 
the word affaJJinQ^ may have miftaken the 
fellow on thoie fteps for a murderer. 
However I give this only as a conjedturc 
of mine, grounded on Mr. Sharp's igno- 
rance of our language, on hifi grofs care- 
leflhefs of enquiry, and on the malignant 
propenfity which he betrays at every turn, 
of prefenting every thing in Italy in the 
Jivorfl: light. 

Mr. Sharp expatiates, in very empha- 
tical terms, on the great re^dinefs with 
which the common people of Italy draw 
their knives and ftab one another. He 
goes even fo far> as to call the Neapolitans 
in particular, A nation diabolical in their 
nature \ though, forgetting himfelf here 
and there, he acquaints his readers, that 
the Neapolitans behave peaceably on many 
occafions, where the common people of 
England would be outrageous. But how 

E 3 far 
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far he is right or wrong in his account of 
the general nature of the. Italians, I will 
tell him in the next chapter, and will en- 
deavour to give a truer idea of our com- 
mon people than he could poffibly form 
in his fliort ramble, totally unprovided, as 
he was, of fiire means of information. 



CHAP, V. 

J, HE common people are far from being 
all alike throughout Italy; and there is, 
for inftance, a very remarkable difference 
between thofe a| Naples and thofe of 
Bologna if thofe of Hprnp and thofe of 
Venice; thofe of Ancona or Florence, 

and thofe of Milan, Tjirip, or Genoa. 
However, upon the whpie, they are, ia 
general, humble, courteoqs, loying, and 
of a friendly difpofition. They are civil 
to fuch a degree, that in towns they will 
always take care to give the wall tp any 

body 
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l)ody wJbp hajs a tolerable appearance, and 
puil off their hats, in the country, when- 
ever a gentleman go^s by. Treat them 
with kindnefs, and call them often by 
their chriftian name«, and you may depend 
upon their moft fincere attachment. In- 
ftead of having any antipathy to ftrangers, 
they are fond of them to an unaccountable 
degree. A Jiranger is no very honourable 
appellation in England. In fome parts of 
Spain, and ftill more in Portugal, it is 
opprobrious : but in fome parts of Italy, 
A Jiranger means a fine fdlaw ; and in 
fome otherjB, a wife man : I mean always 
amongft the common people. Let any 
body vsrith a foreign drefs or accent fpeak 
in their hearing, the Italians will iniper- 
ceptibly fteal near, and liften with atten- 
tion to his words ; then go home and tell 
their wives, children, or friends what 
they have heard; and feldom omit, in 
the warm elation of their goodnefs, a 
little embroidery of their own, in com^^ 
inendation of the ftranger. They are 
^redulpus, becaufe they are ignorant 5 and 

. E i|. igijorant 
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ignorant they ce|:tainly are to a great dcr 
gree, as few of them can read or write. 
They are chcarful for the greateft part jj 
which does not imply a cruel difpofition 
or temper; and lovp iinging^ fiddling, 
and dancing fo pafiionately, that» after 
church on holidays^ no m^er or miftrefs 
muft think of having their ^young maids 
or footmen at home before night, as they 
will abfolutely gq where theis is a dance^ 
generally in feme field or other open place 
adjacent tp their towns or villages; and 
there keep their legs in motion in the 
merricft manner till fjjnfet. The men, on 
fuch occafionSjj pay the fiddles, giving 
fome money to them before tLey begin 
their minuets, furlana's, ciaccona's, or 
eorrente's. As fuch dances are conftantly 
kept in the eyes of the public, you may 
be fure that the women put always on 
their modeftefl: looks ;^ nor would any 
married woman be fqund there, if her 
hufband were not of the party. This is 
general. But it is fo hard to fay any 
fhing univerf^l of Italy, that | muft fay 
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tn faffanty that damring on holidays is not 
permkted> or not common^ tn the Pope'^ 
dominions. 

The Italians are no rioters, and hate 
confufion ; and they are, for the greateft 
part, total ftrangers to the idea of fedi-* 
tion ; fo that they fcarcely ever rife againft 
government, not even in time of the 
greateft hardChips. *Few of* the Italian 
nations will fuflfcr theitofelves to be feized 
hy a violent and general rage once in a 
fcentury, except at Naples, when the 
want of hread grows quite infapportable y 
but ill the Venetian dominions, in Tuf- 
jcany, in jLombardy, in Piedmont, and in 
other parts of Italy, I never heard of the 
leaft popular infurreftion. When they 
meet ip large crowds, they do not turn 
^nfolent and ferocious, as it often happens; 
in other countries ; and Mr. Sharp him- 

felf took notice of vaft multitudes, which 
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behaved with fuch copipofure and quiet, 
that he could not help wondering y an4 

he owns that it had not been the cafe in 
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>n, where, when a large body of 
. ' the 
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th^ ipommon people come together^ fonti 

Hre Jfen quarrelling^ Jbme figbttng^ Jome 
laughing^ one half of them drunk, and all 
noify : and to complete the confyfion, two or 
three dead cats will be burled about to on( 
another. 

When the Italians go to any opera, or 
play, or any other public fpcdlacle, they 
applaud if they are plcafed j and, if not, 
they talk to thpir acquaintance when 
they have any hyf or keep filent ; and 
fieyer hifs pr pplt the aftors, and never 
throw any thiiig into the prcheftra or the 
pit, totally jinacquaipted with the brirtal 
rnapner of ^noying or hurting thofe, 
who neither annoy nor hurt them. At 
Venice only there is a cuftom no lefs 
nafty than infamous, that oi fpittiog fron* 
the boxes into th? pit. This cuftom 
certainly arofe frpm jhe contempt that 
the haughty poblcs originally had, and 
have fti|l, fof the people, Yet the peo-^ 
pie fuffer mpft patiently this infult i and, 
what is ftill more furprifing, love thof§ 
very nobles who treat thciQ jn fvich aij 

putrageo«5 
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putrageous manner ; fcarcely giving vent 
to a little anger with fome fliort and 
comical exclamation, when their hands 
and faces feel the confequence of this 
teaftly cuftom. 

The Italians are fo tender-hearted, that 
they will fhed tears at any mournful 
jftory; and when any criminal is cxe-r 
cuted, you will fee the flouteft amongH 
them weep moft cordially, pray moft de- 
voutly, and give what little tnoney they 
can ipare to have maifes celebrated for the 
repofe of the poor fuffcring foul : and I 
think> that fometimes I called .them fools 
for being fo much affedted on fuch occa- 
fions i though I own I could not help 
fympathifing often with men, whom Mr. 
Sharp is pleafed to call diabolical in ihetr 
pature. 

It would be cndlefs to tell how 
pur common people are hofpi table to 
ftranger§, ferviceab|e to one another, and 
liberal of whatever they can fpare to the 
peceifitous ; ftill keeping up the old 
If jendly cpftom of prefenting each pthc^;- 

a littk 
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a little bread when they bake ; fitting, 
walkings chatting, finging, dancing, or 
working together, always in good hu«- 
mour, and always pleafed when in com- 
pany. They are moft rigidly religious ; 
or moft foolifhly fuperftitious, as Mr. 
Sharp would phrafe it ; nor would they 
ever dare to go to bed, without firft fay- 
ing loud their rofaries over, or finging 
their litanies, the whole family together 
kneeling before an image ; never mifiiQg 
their mailes and benedidtions morning 
and evening every holiday ; making their 
fronfefiions and communions generally 
pnce a months beating their breafts in 
the fervouf of their devout ejacula« 
lions ; never breaking lent or meagre 
(days, if they arc well ; and if they are 
ill, never withouf afking firft leave for fo 
doing of their epclefiailical fuperiors« 
Their religion is carried to fuperftition 
undoubtedly jf but ftilj they are reli- 
gious. 

However, though the common people 
pf Italy ^c thus hitmblc, courteous, 

peaceable. 
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peaceable, chearful, hodfpitable, compaf« 
fionate, and religious, they have, qn the 
othfir hand, fuch qnkk feelii^g^/ that evcu> 
a difrcipodfnl ward or. glance irotn an 
equal will fuddenly kindle a good number 
of them, and m^kt them fall upon one 
another with their knives. I fay from aa 
equal; becaufc from a Superior, that is, 
from 6ne who ha« the appearance of a 
gentleman, they will bear much before 
they let their paflion loofe, being fronv 
their infancy accuftomed to a very ftrift 
fubordination.^ When a gentleman happens 
to iee any oJT them quarrelling, he ufu- 
ally fteps between without incurring any 
danger, and if he cannot part them di- 
rectly with expoftulationi he will do it 
by railing his cane upon them both> and 
have the thanks of the by-ftanders for it* 
But if no gentleman interpofes, they will 
not be cooled in hafte, and fome mifchief 
will be done; efpecially if there is any 
matter of love at bottom, which is gene- 
rally the only great fource of quarrela 
amongft our common people. In matters 
3 , of 
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Or love they muil mutually beware hd^ 

« 

thcv deal ; for he that has firft dedarcA 
himfelf the inainordta bf a maiden, muft 
have her all to himfelf j nor will he brook 
to hear a rival play on the guitar, or fing 
fongs at night under her window with- 
out his previous leaver which however isr 
always granted wheii afked ; and the 
afking, as well as the granting, confidered 
by both parties as a civility to be returned 
upoQ occafion; Without that previous 

leavei the refehtment of a common tta* 

» ,. .... . 

lian flames out, arid is not limited to his 
rival only j for, if he has room to fufpedt 
his miftrcfs of ficklenefs, after £he has 
given her confent to his courtfliip, fhe 
will be herfclf in danger. However the 
reader muft not think that girls in Italy 
are frequently ftabbed by their jfweet- 
hearts, becaufe, in general, they pique 
themfelves of as much fidelity to their 
lovers^ as their lovers to them. Yet the 
cafe comparatively fpeaking, will happen 
in Italy oftener than in any of the Countries 
I have vifited ; and it adually happened 

in 
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in the neighbourhood of Ancona while I 
was there^ that, a young peafant got him-^ 
fclf into the gallies by giving a danger-^ 
ous blow to a pretty wench i and enquir- 
ing after the opinion that people of their 
rank had of this affair^ I found, that both 
men and women were, upon the whole, 
rather favourable to the fellow, who had 
given her no motive for ficklenefs, and 
thought his fentence too hard 5 not pity- 
ing the girl much, as fhe had proved a 
jilt. 

This touchy temper in our low people 
I am far from commending. . Yet, if any 
thing was to be faid in extenuation of the 
few crimes that it caufes, one might fay, 

that as fbon as a common Italian has fet 

. • «... 

jhis heart upon a maiden, ihe is fure, 
when married, that he will dor his beft a$ 
long as he Hves^ to misuntaia her, and never 
Swerve from his Conjugal fidelity* 

And here I muft remark, that whatever 
Mr. Sharp may affirm of the unparalleled 
ifidolence and fluggifhnefs of the common 
people in Italy, a point which he knows 

in 
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in his cofiicience he never was at t£re 
trouble of examihing^ I Hiay affinn» on 
the cootraiy^ that it is not uncommon to 
find in the cottage <if an Italian pea£uit 
the implements of agricidture along widi 
the net and the lo<mi $ and duit a great 

m 

many of them are, at once; hufbandmcn, 
fiihermen, and weavers. See &em wx>rk 
in the fields or any other plac^^ Bity wili 
redouble their diligence if they perceive 
diat you mind what th^ are doing. 
There is a fpirit of glory, or, if you 
pleaie, of vanity in diem, which I have 
not obferved in Englifhmen of the fame 

clafs: and when you depart, diey will 
never do as peafants and all forts of work- 
ing people do in England, where they fo 
very frequently aflc you ibmediing to 
drink. The Italians afk nothing; and 
the greatcft part of them would refuie, if 
you were to offers and even defire you 
not to miftake them for beggars. 

Mr. Sharp has taken notice, that tie 
vbole face of^ufcany is covered with farm- 
btmfes and cottages^ nsbkb are not as in 

France 
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prance or in England^ thatched huts with 
nvalls of mud\ hut built withjlone or brick : 
"■ that thb pettfantry looked floridy lively ^ con^ 
^"^ tented^ and are fmartly dfejfid. If Mr. 
^' Sharp had looked carefully through bthcr 
'•^ parts of Italy as he did in 'Tafcany ; ot 
-^ ra:ther, if in pthfer parts of Italy he had 
met with fuch judicious gentlemen as his 
^ friend the abbot Nicdlirii, (who having 
"-- been a long while ih England, kneW 
I- which way to turn an Engliihman's eyes) 
i Mr, Sharp would then have feen the pea- 
1 ^ fantry live much after the fame miiinei: 
: ; in the Venetian provinces, in all Lorn- 
T ' bardy, in the ftate of Genoa, in Pied- 
r mont, and even in fome diftrids of the 
i'. ipapal and Neapolitan dominions. 
- Mr. Sharp puzzles himfelf in fearching 
: . for the reafon why the Tufcan peafants 
J live> in all outward appearance, well, 
^: and drefs fmartly j and is pleafed to 
dream, . that their air of opulence is derived 
:: from the time of the Medici* s family ; being 
; Iqth t6 attribute the efFed: to its true caufe; 
; ihatis, to their fobriety and love of labpuf* 
,- F If 
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If thefc are not the true caufcs of their atr 
of opulence y we mufl thmk that each pea-« 
fant in Tufcany has inherited an eflate, 
which is come down to him unimpaired 
from a progenitor^ who got it in the ha|>py 
days jof the Medici's family ; which fup- 
pofition would be too ahfurd^ Sobriety^ 
and love of labour make the p^ea&nts oF 
Tufcany live in ti>e manner Mr^ Sharp 
iaw them live i (if it is true that he has^ 
minded them) and if masny of the Ge« 
noefe peafants inhabit hotr&s that are 
often miftake» for gentlemen's habita- 
tions, it is to be attribiatted to a degree of 
2>oth thefe qualites in them, whicb is 
almofl incredible. They will cut flat a 
iharp rock i .cover it with earth, fetched 
fometimes from a eonfiderable diftance ^ 
and there plant a vine or fig-tree, or fow 
it with fallad at leaft > fo that it is pro- 
verbial there, that the peafants eat fionesy 
(i contadini mangiano fajji) alluding to this 
piece of their hufbandry. I have feen 
peafants in Italy work even part of the 
night in their vineyards and fields by 

moonfhinCa. 
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fiiSoHfliiiie; lyhile theiir wives ajtid cJiilv 
Sreii were aflfeep j ?it3i4i by the byc^ I 
iiave taketi Notice of the famb thing in the 
kingdbm olF Arragoh aiid in Catalonia : 
iind yet the Spaniards iii general are moft 
mercilefly riin down for the greateft idler^ 
and fluggardsjs fhf ihariy fuch accurate 
travellers as Mr. Sharp. Biit fince Mr. 
Sharp has brdught me oh the banks of 
Arho; I beg of him to let me take no- 
ticej thai his abcbunt cif Tufcahy does not 
^tiite agree with that [i£ bifhbp Burnet. 
Burnet fays; that 4s dm goes 6ver I'ujcany; 
it appears Ja dijpibpled^ that one cannot but 
'wonder to find a country thai has been a 
fcene dffo much aSiiok afidfo many wars, 
now fo firfaken arid Jo poor^ that in many 
pJdcei the foii is quite kegteSled for ivant of 
hands to cultivdte it i and in other places^ 
inhere there are mire peopte; they took Jo 
poor, and their houfes are fuch miferable 
hiins^ that it is fcarce accountable how there 
Jhoula he fo much poverty in fo rich a coun^^ 
try^ which is ail full of beggars. And a 
lew lines after, Jill the wdyfrdm Florence^ 

F 2* tbrougk 
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through the great duke's country ^ looked Jh 
fad^ that I concluded it muji be the moji 
difpeopled of all Italy. Here is a pifture ! 
and how well do thefe travel - writers 
contraft with each other ! But let us 
come back to our diabolical affaflins, as 
Mr. Sharp expreffes it. 
• I own, and agree, that murderers in 
Italy are not brought quickly enough to 
punifhment, through a want of aAivity 
in their profecution. Excepting Pied- 
mont, where juftice, in cafe of murder, 
is exerted with tolerable difpatch, in all 
the parts of Italy I have vifited, the exe- 
cution of the laws is too remifs, in my 
opinion 5 and in Venice arid Rome mofl: 
particularly, where a criminal of this 
kind is kept many months in jail before 
his trial be over. 

But there is an invincible caufe why in 
Italy fome murderers will fometimes avoid 
• the gallows ; and this is, the facility of 
efcape out of the ftate where they of- 
fend. 

Every 
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' Every body knows that Italy is jpar- 
celled out into many fovereignties. A 
criminal, who happens to be a little dif- 
tant from the center of any of them when 
he commits his crime, needs but run a 
little away, to be out of the circumference 
too. And how can the magiftrates, be 
they eyer fo vigilant, fend after people^ 
who in a few hours are quite out of their 
reach ? 

Then an Italian is not fo eafily arretted 
as an Englifhman ; for, when he is con- 
fcious that he will be hanged or fent to 
the gallies, if he falls into the hands of 
juftice, he will not peaceably furrender 
to any man unarmed, but will fight in 
his own defence moft defperately till he 
dies. The Englifli have lately had an in-» 
fiance of the Italian fury in fuch cafes; 
and cannot, 'as yet, have forgot the ter^ 
rible refiftance made by two Italian failors, 
that broke from Maidilone jail. Then 
our people, from a miftaken principle of 
humanity, and ftill more miftaken point 
of honour, will not play the Jbirris, or 

F 3 catchpoles^ 
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fatcipoks^ and give the leaA: ailiftance tq 
the officers of juftice in the execution of 
their duty; and you might fooner bring 
an Italian to fuifer martyrdom, than force 
him to ftop any man purfued by them. 
The magiftratcs are therefore obliged tq 
fend ?nany of thofe officers, or Jbirris^ 
l^^ell proyided with jfirerarmsi in queft of 
runaway delinquents. The affembling 
and diredling a troop of thofe officers 
fanupt pftcn be done in a moment ; an4 

in the mean time a criminal haftens awav 

■. . ■ • « >...■' ^ . • j( 

towards a neighbouring ftate. It is true 
that the Italian foyereigns rpciprocaUy 
give up their criminal? to each other, if 
they are paught; and count Nogarpla, 
who had made his efcape intp Piedmont, 
after haying committed a murder in Ve-? 
rona, wa$ arretted near Turin, and fent 

- - . . . . , . • . V •... V 

to the Venetians, who put him to death* 
as I faid already, Bijt a very little reflec* 
tioii will fhpw apy thinking map, that 
this expedient cannot be of any great ef-^ 
ficacy againft this evil, in a country coh^ 
ilituted as Italy is. 
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Thefc Temarks ought not to havo 
<&aped Mr. Sharp, when he fpoke of 
^e great facility with^ which murderers 
often avoid, punishment in Italy, and not 
caft his oblique refledtions upon all our 
xnagiilrates indifcriminately, ,as if they 
were guilty, throughout Italy of the 
greateft fupiaencfs in the moft atrocious 
cafes. 

It happened once in Venice, that a 
baker was found near a man who had 
been Aabbed» A khifjs was flicking into 
the corpfe, and the baker happened to 
have a fcabbard in his pocket which fitted 
that knife moft exaftly* Upon this the 
poor fellow was condemned and hanged, 
though quite innocent of the murder, as 
it was proved a little time after his exe- 
cution. From this accident, a cuflom 
arofe in Venice *, that before fentence 
was paffed upon any convided criminal, 
an officer, appointed for that purpofej 

• This cuftom lafted many centuries ; but of late it 
h^£ ceaied, which it ought not tp have done^ in my 

F ^ cried 
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gried to the judges^, Ricordatevi del povero 
formroy Remember the poor baker. Hence 
the judges in Venice, and in many other 
pants of Italy, are not eafily fatisfied with 
proofs, though ever fo evident, when a 
man- s life is at flake i and hence the ge- 
neral flowriefs of profecution, and long 
delays of punifhments, as we are early 
taught, that we never can be too cautious 
in pfgnouncing about life and death. 
But flrang^rs will eafily indulge their va-* 
nity, and make a parade of wifdom, by 
finding fault, taking very feldopi tho 

ft. 

troublp of inveftigating the reafons of 
things. Mr, Sharp has then no other 
flandard fof his judgments but his own 
country. Whsjteyer in any other country 
is not dpne after the manner of Pnglandu 
ygu n>ay be fqre he w^U direiftly, and 
with furprifing fagacity, find out to be 
wrpng, abofiiinably wrong, But though 
hi§ way of arguing piay prove hiin a very 
good Englifliman, yet it will not in title , 
Jiim to any juft claims to the charafter of 
ap impartial obferver of other countries, 

Ao4 
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And thougli fome Italian ihay fometimc*^ 
be apt to give a ftab to his rival or to his 
miftrcfs in a 'fit of angry jealoufy, yet 
Mr. Sharp had no reafon to reprefent the 
common people of Italy as having all the 
diabolical nature of murderers. To be 
naturally inclined to murder^ implies a dlf- 
pofition naturally cruel. , But the Italians 
are not of a difpofition naturally cruel. 
On the contrary, they have undeniably 
fbme of thofe charadleriftics which can- 
not abfolutely fubfift with cruelty ; 
namely chearfulnejs and compajjion. There- 
fore they are not naturally cruel, though 
their quick feelings may make fome of 
them refent an injury with an adt that has 
the appearance of cruelty. They (hudder 
at murder, as well as the common people 
of England, or any other common people. 
By Mr. Sharp's outrageous logic, an Ita- 
lian would have a right to call the people 
of England all incendiaries, becaufe he 
happens to read fometimes in the Ga- 
zette of rewards offered for the difcovery 

of the author? of anonympus incendiary 

letters, 
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"lettefs. Wliat a number of bitter reflec* 
itions would he have call upon us, if ha 
had happened to hear in Italy of a daugh- 
ter poiibning jber father, a niece her 
jincle, or a wife her hufband ? If he had 
fxeard of four th|ef-takers infernally com'^ 
J)ining fb, ?.s Jo bring fifty or fixty poor 
4eyils to the gallows, for the fake of a 
paultry tjeward, and not one of them put 
to death by public juftice, for want of a 
law pomting out |hat particular cafe ? If 
]be hstj^ heard pf a man murdering hifi^ 
^oncubi^e, though with child ; or of am 
elderly mxtrofk beating to death fomg little 
girls, that (he might rob an hofpital o£ ^ 
few poinds ? Yet fuch fliocking accidents 
will happen pociidQ: the beft and moft po^ 
|i(hed nations : and writers muft be looked 
upon as very difipgenuoi^s, when they 
attribute to the general charadcr of na^* 
tions the few heJUfli doings of a very few 
individuals* No fociety could long fubfift, 
if the plurality were horribly wicked, 
^d diabalical ifi tb(ir nature^ 

Let 
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Let me then coixclude this chapter witl^ 

pbferving, that I have now been for 

Seventeen yea^s a conftant reader of thp 

^nglifh news-papers : that in this long 

fpace of time more than ten thoufand 

Englifti (matters and fervant$) have bcei]i 

ninping up and down Italyi a|id the 

greateft part pf them pertainjy ttot the 

jbeft men that this country produces with 

re6:ard to morals and prudence. Yet can 

any of my readers recoiled: of having 

lever read in the news-papers pf any 

Engliihman treacberoujly murdered in that 

landy U> famous for its frequent murders 

and cuftomary aiTaflinatipns ? Would this 

have been the cafe in any countiy, if ten 

thoufand Italians^ flufhed with youth and 

money, and lovers of the bottle into the 

bargain, had run up and down it, with 

fcarcely any other view hut that of giving 

^hemfelyes up to all manner of lewdnef^ 

Sfnd debagphery. 

ft 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

JL F the low people of Italy are by no 
means indebted to Mr. Sharp for the cha« 
rader he has drawn of them in his good- 
natured way, thofe of rank are ftill lefs 
beholden to him upon the fame account, 
as he has likewife infifted that, both male 
and female, they are all plunged in the 
mod vile and fhocking immorality. 

His manner of introducing his fubjeit 
is really artful enough* He fets out with 
informing his readers, that in ancient days 
wives were immured in Italy ^ and bujbands 
were jealoMi but (bat no women on earth 
afe noi0 under fo little rejlraint as thofe of 
Italy y where the wordjealoujy is now hecotni 
ohfolete. 

I fhall leave to others the trouble of 
examining how juftly this fine proem 
fquares with the notions that philofophers 

entertain 
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entertain of the origin, progrefs, and cf'* 
fcfts of our natural paffions ; nor will I 
attempt Xo prove, that love, and its atten-r 
dant, jealoufy, as well as all other hu- 
man afFe<aions, are pretty equally diftri- 
buted amongft mankind, and their confe* 
quenccs pretty uniformly the fame wher- 
ever there are men. I might as well fet 
about proving that lions and rats are 
only lions and rats in particular diftridts, 
and that .they are cats and owls in other 
places. ' 

Let me then only infpedJ: into that vaft 
treafure of cuftoms and manners, with re- 
gard to matrimony, brought over to Eng- 
land by Mr. Sharp, together with his vaft 
collcdion of murders and aflaffinations. 

In Italy then, according to this acute 
obferver, every lady that is married has a 
cicijbeo ; that is, fhe has a young gentle- 
man, whofe chief employment is that of 
di {honouring her hufband whenever fhe 
chufes. A cicifbeo is kept by every lady 
for this purpofe ; and in Jo notorious a 

manner^ 
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. manner i thai every 6^ who knam ttefl 
knows him qfcoUrfe likewife. 

The cicifbepy (>dli4?$ this iiioble em* 
ployiiient; ii ohliged to Jit with bir alone 
in the Qperd-'^optf hardly feeh by the Jpec^ 
tatorsi as the opera^hiiujes in Italy are very 
dark : 'dnd after the opera; he is to haiie d 
tete--d^tetr dt her cajixie. npbert they fiay 
fometbnes tfyi whole night i taking fhq/s in the 
morning in their mty ham^* ^he cqfine is 
a todtn * hhf^ed (Mr: 3harp forgot to telf 
whether hired by the ciciibeo of the lady) 
eti a dijiance from th^ kdfs houje^ dnd hired 
fir ih ijohoU year. A cqfihe // dl'wdys facred 
to the lady and kef cicijbeo s and the ladys 
bujoand never approaches it i Was the htip' 
band ever to vijit iti he WQuld k^ laughed 
at by every body, becaufe in Jtaly it is Jo 

* Mr Sharp has nevif entered a cafiiie, other wife 
\^ wo^ld have faid, that it is an 2ipartment of ipany 
fiiiall rootiis, and oftei^ a whole fmall houfe^ takehV foir 
the fake of convenience, by the Venetian hoblemeny 
in the neighbourhood of St. Mark's, where the fenate 
and all the magiftrates aflemble, and where every thing^ 
of bufincfs or pleafure is tranfaded/ 

ridiiulotis 
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Tidicuhusfor iujbands cud ^hes to Be feeik 

together^ that there is no inftance offuch a 

fbenomemn. Should any married lady think 

^ being true to her hufiand, and heaverfo 

to the taking a cicijbeo intofervice, Jbe would 

he obliged to live for evef at home, and na 

ether lady would ever dare to appear noitb 

her any where. The republic of Venice is a ^ 

Jecond Cyprus$ where all are votaries to Ve-- 

nus. ^here parents have very Httle fmd^ 

nefs for their children i there the boys are 

looked upon as children of the republic , and 

there the girls are early fent to convents^ 

where they are feldom or never vijited by 

fathers and mothtrs. The cicijbeo* s are 

partly Jlaves and partly tyrants to their 

ladies I and the ladies are as jealous of their 

cicijbeo* 5, as, in other countries, of their 

hujbands. It is impoffibk t9 refrain from' 

laughtir, feeing men of the gravejl cbaraSlers 

going to the cqfine : men that you would have 

fuJpeEled of hypocrify , fuperftition, and fana^ 

ticifm, rather than of gallantry. 

One would think, that, after having 
gone fo far with fuch a defcription of the 

3 manners 
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manners and cuftoms of a country^ ft 
writer might ftop, and even begin to bd 
afraid to pafs for a drunken flanderer, eVeil 
in the opinion of the moil credulous. But 
Mr, Sharp, far from harboi:^ihg any fuch 
unmanly fear, only fetches his breath a 
while ; then goes on moft undauntedly^ 
and with ftill greater and greater ferocity* 
He has even the boldnefs of prptefting in 
a moil folemn manner, that his aiTertions 
are to be depended upon^ and true^ upon hit 
honour 9 as he /peaks upon good grounds, and 
not from a fpirit of detraStion. 

' The qffeStion between hujbanjs and wives 
(continues Mr. Sharp) in the climate of 
Italy y is an unknown pajjion. In Italy men 
and women are always tied together in wed-^ 
lock without the leajl participation of their 
own ; and it happens very feldom that the 
parties know one another before marriage^ 
feldom vifiting twice before the day of con-* 
fummationy the bride being to that moment 
locked up in a convent. There (that is^ 
throughout Italy) the abominable and infernal 
fajhion of taking a cicijbeo intofervice imme^ 

diately 
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ySiutely After having quitted the altar ^ is tbi 

vaufe that ejiranges all matrimonial affeSfiorik 

^here children havd very little tendency to 

JUpport the friendjhip and harmony of thi 

married ft ate ^ as the certain knowledge every 

hufband has of his ipife's attachment to a ' 

lover 9 extinguishes all focial love and fpnd^ 

^efs to the offspring, ^here young unmarried 

tadies are never ^invited to any dinner y as 

their innocende anijpri^htlinefs ts a pleafur'e 

Utterly iHnknowny hr negleSled^ in Italy^ 

^here a htijban^.ts Jure^ that the eldeft horn 

cnty belongs to himy provided he has been 

ioTfi in the ftrft year of his mafriage. Should 

one half of the . married ladies deny them^ 

Jellies cicijbedsy or live innocently with them^ 

the "^ other half nvoufd defpife them. I havi 

feen myfelf at Naples (where he never 

entered a fingie nobleman's or gentleman's 

hoiife) prince ffes and ducheffes, with their 

cicijbeo^s at their ftdeSi vifiting their friends 

nvith the great eft uncdfiCerHednefs. When yoU 

intuit e Jive ladies to dinner y you lay ten plates 

of courfcy as each lady brings her cicijbeo with 

ber^ I'he natiire of the climate makei 

G huftninds 
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tmjbands fo Jtckle, (this he was told by a 
grave Neapolitan gentleman, a great me- 
teorologift, I fuppofe) that they cannot 
continue conjlant to their wives many months', 
fo that the poor women are driven into this 
, meafure of taking cibijbeo's into fervice. 

This is the pidlureMr, Sharp has drawa 
of the cuftoms and manners of Italy ; and 
to give it the laft ftroke In the true 
Michelangelo way, he concludes,, that 
the diftin^ion of good and had \ that is, of 
chafie and diffolute^ is hardly known ther^ ; 
and that the generality of ladies in Florence 
have each of them three cicifbeo^s\ the frjl, 
called the cicijbeo of dignity ; the fecond, the 
cicefbeo who picks up ihe^ gloves and the fan 
when the lady drops them, 5 and the third, the 
fubjl ant ial cicijbeo. 

I ihould certainly have been furpnzed 
at the temerity of thefe remarks, if I had 
not been made acquainted with the majn- 
jier by which Mr. Sharp came by his inr 
formation. At Naples, it feems, he got: 
a very fine fellow for a temporary fervant, 
whofe name was Antonio. A true tern.*- 

pcrary 
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Jjorary fervant, fit for any Englifhmali on 
his travelsi 

This Antonio, who, by what I hav6 
heard of him^ piques himfelf much upoii 
his good education, upon his extenfiVfe 
knowledge o£ men and manners, and 
upoii his having written comedies, as he 
fays, full as good as Goldoni's, was the 
chief oracle confulted by his good maftel: 
about the cufloms and manners of Italy. 

Mr, Sharp eiijoyed; as I faid, very 
little health all- the timfe he was at 
Naples> where he wrote the greateft part 
of the above ribaldry about hufbands^ 
wives, and cicifbeo's* .^s he knew no 
native therp, and feldom faw any of his 
countrymen, the cleyer Antonio was 
almoft the only perfon, beudes his family, 
that he could converfe with. With An- 
tonio therefore he ufed to clofet over 
night, and hold a private conference of 
fome hours. When the conference was 
over, Antonio weftt down to the kitchen^ 
and there entertained his fellow-fervants 
with the Account of the l^pok that hiS 

G a mafter 
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fflofter vfii compoiing with his afliilance. 
' ♦* How ? A book with your affiftance ?'" 
<* Yes, upon my honour, replies Antonio^ 
*^ aad my tnaftear liftens eagerly to what 
'^ I tell Jbim of our lords and ladies > and 
** holds his quill in his fingers^ and fuf- 
*^ pends my talk every minute, th*t he 
** may make memoranduoas of every par- 
** ticular I relate : but be ^re I tell him 
" nothing that is dishonourable to our 
*^ country, as I am, you know, always 
y an Italian in my heart */* 

Out of thofe noble memorandums it is 
very probable that Mr. Sharp formed his 
itinerary letters, not entertaining the leaft 
doubt about the abilities and veracity of 
his valet-de-place ; and thus was he led 
into an immenfe chaos of inconfiflency 

r 

• What Antonio had occafion to tell often to hU 
fellow-fervants at Naples, he freely rq)eats now in 
England. I never faw him to this day, OSfober 169 
1767 \ but his afErmations came fome months ago to 
my knowledge, as well as to that of almofl all the 
Italians now in London. Antonio, I hear, is but 
lately come from Italy with a new Engliih mailer. 

and 
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and abfur<Hty wdi^I de&rving to be ex- 
pofed^ as it is by no means pardonable in 
a man of his age, of his charader> and 
of his knowledge. 

That Mr. Sharp had at Naples this 
Antonio for a fervant, I am fure he will 
not deny : and he will not deny neither, 
that he ufed to clofet often with him, his 
quill in his hand for fbme hours, taking 
down memorandums of what the fellow 
was pleafed to tell him. Mr. Sharp will 
perhaps deny his having got the chief 
things he has faid about cicifbeo's from 
Antonio, though he held his pen while 
Antonio prattled away in their nightly 
t«te-a'-tetes. But how will Mr. Sharp be 
able to ^convince any fenfible man, that 
he had from higher people than Antonio, 
the unnaturd and impoflible things he has 
"old in the paflages quoted above from his 

ok ? How will he be able to perfuade, 
tnat there is a vaft traft of land in a Chrif- 
$ian country, where fome hundred thou- 
fsnds of huibands are moft regularly and 

G 3 moft 
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raoft infamoufly wronged by their wives 
immediately after marriage ? Tiiat this is 
a fafhion ? That thofe hufbands know for 
certain they are thus treated, and yet put 
up with it moft unconcernedly, and with a 
perfedt acquiefcence, only withdrawing 
their Jocia/ love from their wives, and their 
paternal ten Jerne/s from their children, con-r 
tinuing however to live with them under 
the fame roof? 

Hufbands and vvives in Italy ufe no fe- 
parate bed5, not even in the hotteft 
months : this is a notorious fadt. How 
then can any reafonablc perfon be brought 
to believe, that all the hufbands of a 
large country, or thofe of the better fort 
only, (if Mr. Sharp will have it fo) are 
fb utterly infenfible ^o honour, as to re-* 
ceive to their beds the wartii harlots jufl 
come from the caiine towards morning ? 
And how can he make any one believe, 
that fome hundred [thoufands of wives 
become all harlots immediately after hav- 
ing Qyitt?d t|ie altar r And that this hap^ 
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pens in a country, according to his own ac- 
count, overwhelmed with bigottry » and 
fuperftition, which implies an exuberance 
of religion ? And that this happens in a 
country, where women (ftill according to 
his own account) are all (hut early in 
convents, where it is to be fuppofed that ' 
religion is the chief ingredient in their 
education ? What ? No religion in wo- 
men who have been taught almoft nothing 
elfe from, their childhood to the years of 
matrimonial maturity ? No fear, no 
fliame, no modefty, no continence in that 
part of mankind, which nature has ori- 
ginally made fearful, fhameful, modeft, 
and continent ? And then no jealoufy, no 
anger, not the leaft refentment in men, 
made originally by nature fo proud, fo 
irafcible, fo impetuous ? Ha ! Nothing 
but an infamous proftitutiqn on one fide, 
and nothing but a perfefl: apathy on the 

other ? And this in a country famed for 
the quick temper and hot imagination of 
its inhabitants ? And Mr. Sharp will 

Q 4 have 
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fiavc it a phenomenon never feen there, thz% 
of a hufband and yfifc (hewing them- 
felves together ia public? And tha^ 
wicke4 wives will thinlc themfelves dif? 
honoured by keeping company with good 
wives ? If this i§ not all Antoqio's ftufF, 
whofe ftuff can it be? 

But pray, good Mr. Sharp, is this tho 
true courfe and general progrefs of nature? 
Or are the men and womien in Italy of a 
flifFerent fpepies fron^ thofe of other coun^ 
tries ? Yo^ may anfwer ip a fober hour, 
^Jhat nature is pretty uniform every where, 
and that the Italian men and women are 

■ ' • * * . • ' • • 

juft fuch creatures as the men and women 
pf other countries. But if they are of 
the fame fpecies, how do they come to 
adl fo diametrically oppofite to all the 
men ai^d women of all other countries 
in n^arriage ; that is, in the moft critical 
tufinefs of life ? In a bufinefs, which inr 
^refts the generality pf human beings in^ 
finitely more than any other ? You an- 
swer again, that if is the cfimafe which 

makes 
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makes all Italian bujbands fickle ^ and cto 
you not fee, my Britifh philofopher, that 
you attribute to the climate a power 
of making io many automatons of hu- 
man beings, and that you are abfurd be^ 
yond abfurdity in faying fo ? That Anto- 
nio himfelf would blufh with fhanie, if 
he was accufed of being fb pitiful a rea-^ 
foner pn human nature ? But if the cli-» 
mate makes fo many automatons of the 
Italians/ and if their affeftions and adions 
are \\\ the power of the climate, and not 
in their own, to what end do you reprc- 

fent them as moft abominably wicke^, 
and endeavour, with all your might, to 
iraife an abhorrence of them in your 
countrymen ? Ypu might as well have 
endeavoured to render odious to them al| 
thofe peculiar produdtions of Italy, which 
owe their exiftence to that climate, I can 
allow, without any great difficulty, that 
the generality of the ladies in Englan4 
t}ehave with more referve and circumfpec-r 
IIPH (hgn thpfe of Ital^ ; and I can eafily 

be 



> 
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^e brought to believe, that neither the 
opera nor the play, neither Ranelagh tior 
Vauxhall, neither Almack^s nor madaAi 
Cornely*s, can taint, in the leaft, the 
purity of £ngli(h female virtue, and 
throw any lady off her guard. I will evea 
allow, that Venice in particular is a town, 
infinitely naore corrupted in point of 
chaftity than 'London itfelf ; and that in 
Venice, as well as in a few other capital 
towns in Italy, 'tl^ere are fpme women of 
rank, who have forfeited all claini to the 
title of virtuous by their unconcealed de- 
bauchery. But while I allow this, Mr, 

Sharp muft likewifc allow me-, that the 
ladies of thofe towns in Italy, who have 
rendered themfelves infamous in the eye 
of reafon and of religion, may eafily be 
named in every one of thofe towns : and 
the eafy poffibility of naming them im- 
plies, that their clafs is not very nurner-^ 
pus. Mr, Sharp muft allow me farther^ 
^hat the number of the ladies who keep 

th?ir cbaradlcf unftained, is fo large, as 

to 
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to render his general accufations i vilo 
heap of calumnies. Add to this, that 
whatever the n^anners may be of a few 
ladies (or pf many, if Mr, Sharp will 
have it fo) in a few of the large towns 
of Italy, yet the ladies in the fmall towns 
all over the country are neither better nor 
tvorfe than thofe of the {tQ0, towns all 
over Europe, where the want of finful 
opportunities, the infrequency of bad ex-p 
ample, the fear of idle tongues, the fa- 
cility of detedlion, together with other 
motives of a higher nature, which ope- 
rate more in fmall than in large places/ 
k?ep women in very good order. 

Had Mr. Sharp been able to make 
fuch jrefledtions, he would certainly have 
been aware, that the charadler of a nu- 
merous nation does not depend on a few 
individuals fcattered about ha,lf a dozen 
large towns ; but that it depends on the 
njany millions contained in two or three 
hundred fmall ones, and in their terri- 
Iprjes. Had Mr. Sharp faid, that fuch a 
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gentlldonna in VcAice^ ^^d iuch z prtnct^ 
fejpa in Naples are univerfally pointed out 
there for their immoral conduct, I might 
quickly have agreed with him. But when 
Mr, Sharp makes ufe of colledive terms ; 
when he fays the Venetian la^Sy the 
Neapolitan ladies^ the Florentine ladies^ and, 
what is ftill worfe> the Italian ladies, 
he muft gi^e me leave to tell him, that 
he vomits ilander all the time he thinks 
himfelf fpeaking oraelea; for in the cor-- 
rupted city of Venice itfelf, there are 
very many ladies pofTefTed of the moA 
exalted virtue. It is true that they are 
not commonly known to the EngliOi 
travellers : but was Mr. Sharp by, I could 
name to him ibme of the beft female be- 
ings that ever adorned his country, whom 
I myfelf brought acquainted with fome 
Venetian ladies, who certainly gave them 
no reafon to be aftiamed of their acquaint-' 
^ce. 

And how could then Mr. Sharp affirm, 
without taking; fham^ to hlmfqlf, that no 

Italian 
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ftdkn parent lovfcs his children^ when 
am iuf e he h&% Jkta Innua^rabk times 
innumerable Italian fathers and mothens 
banding about their little ones» prettily 
drGSe4 in varioiii . fantiful *way$^ and jfeea 
fhetn qftener than in;aiiy other part he ever 
vifitcdt Burnet ikys, that tie Italians 
J^ve a pajfion for their families^ whicb is 
not inown in other places. ^ and his obfer«- 
vation is certainly juft^ as in the corrupted 
city of Venice itfelf the gravfer fort of 
people often find fault with the general 
fondnefs of parents, even thofe of thfe 
higheft quality, becaufe they take too 
much delight in leading tlieir boys and 
girls about St. Mark's fquare, drefled like 
little huffars and fultana's, or like little 
fbepherds and ihepherdefles, and carrying 
th^n themfelves from hoafe to houfe. 
The reproaches that our numerous fond 
parents often l^ar upon this article, are 
juftly grounded on the danger of making 
thofe boys and girls too early in love with 
fhow and parade, with drefs and vanity. 

% And 
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And how could. Mr. ^ Sharp fay that tkc 
pleafure of maiden innocence and Ipright* 
Jinefs is utterly unkhojvtt; or neglefted, in 
Italy ?^ Did Tie not fee that, this affirma-«- 
tion is inteoriipatiblc -with' \ natur^> as it 
implies a degree of brutality in a n«ion^ 
w^ofe predominant charafter, according 
to his own and all travellers accounts, is 

love and fehfibility of heart? And liow 

• ■ ' ■'.•;■ . • . . .:...' 

could he fay, that young folks in Italy fee 
one another but once or twice before the 
;€elebration of their marriages, wheji iil 
Venice itfelf it is a general cuftom., even 
'among the chief nobility, to delay in- 
tended nuptials many months, and fome- 
times a whole year, that the young couple 

may conceive an afFediqn for one another ? 
Juft a little before Mr. Sharp's arrival in 
Venice, an intended marriage waa fud- 
denly broke ^ between a young lady of the 
Barbarigb^s, and the eldeft fon of the 
Procuratorefia Zen, (two of the greateft 
families there) though the parties had 
been betrothed a full twelvemonth, though 

all 
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all the weddingrpreparations were maxk, 
and though the very epithalamium was 
printed and ready for publication : and 
this happened for no other reafon but 
becaufe the bride took a difguft to the 
young man for his neglefting to court her 
with the ufual daily regularity. Thefe, 
Mr. Sharp; thefe arc the cuftoms in Vc- 
nice with refped to marriages ; and mar- 
riages in all other towns of Italy are con- 
tradted juft as they are in all other Chrif- 
tian countries. The great generally marry 
for the fake of alliance or intereft, with- 
out much confuldng inclination ; and the 
little do as well as . they can, exadtly as 
people do in England ; nor is it trtte, as 
Mr. Sharp- affirms, that we put all our 
girls in convents, and keep them there 
until they marry, as I (hall prove in ano- 
ther plaqe. Fbr (hgftie then. Sir, thus to 
miftake for indifputable fafts all *ha non- 
fenfc and waggery of your temporary 
footman in Naples ! It was your clever 
Antonio, without any doubt, who made 

you 
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you write down in one page, that /ii? 
NeapolitdLns never dine together^ and that 
there is no fuch cujiom as to invite each 
ether to dinner', then in another page, 
that at Naples when you invite Jive ladies 
to dinner, you muji Jay ten plates cf courfe^ 
hecaUffe each of them brings her dcifixo with 
her. How could you be fo dull as not to 
fee, that Antonio led you here in a flat 
contradiction i And bow could you fufler 
your£blf to be plunged by him into an 
octasi of noqfeqiejr and fet upon paper the 
ftOkry df ; the three cicifbed's at Florenoe^ 
the fubftantial, the dignified, and the fan-- 
picker? You meaiit with your book to 
make the Italians afhained of their 
country 5 but I am much more aihamed 
of you. Sir, who could fwallow fuch 
ilories, and yet walk upon two legs as well 
as a^iy of them* 



CHAP. 
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C H A ?• Vll. 

T' 
O all the above charges of ill-nature, 

of abfurdity, of falfhood, and even of 

downright calumny, Mr. Sharp v^ill per-* 

Jiaps plead, that he gave a good word to 

the Roman ladies (in favour, I fuppofe, 

of his gentle friend the marchionefs of 

Ceva) ; that he did obliquely let us under- 

ftand, that they are t&e chafieji 'Women in 

Cl&ri/ienJom ; and that even their clctjbeds 
arefuJpeSled to. be innocent. Mr. Sharp may 
tirge befides, that he has alfo protefted, 
in the mildcft terms, that // hurts him a 
little that his accounts Jhould feem fever e j 
fjlanderous had been a propcrer word) and 
that he defired his correfpondent to remark^ 
that his cenfures regarded only the morals of 
the lower people, and the gallantry of the 
great. But to thefe benign anfwers, which 
really imply fome fort of recantation, I 
muft reply,, that whenever in his book he 

H fays 
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fays any 'thing in favour of the Italians, 
he ikips it over v^ith two or three lines, 
which have no efFeft upon the mind of 
his reader, and cannot cancel the hor- 
rible idea he has given them of the Ita- 
lians : but when he fpeaks in their dif- 
praife, he fearches carefully for the 
harfheft expreflions that his language can 
afford, in order to deftroy even the little 
effedt that his few and meagre praifes 
could have produced. In order to per- 
fuade his countrymen, that Italy is the 
moft abominable country in the world, 
and that its inhabitants have more than 
one ftanding fyftem of wickednefs arid 
iniquity, he heaps accufations upon ac- 
cufations, and derifion upon derifion, in a 
hundred pages. What then fignifies his 
gently faying here and there, that the 
Italians are fobcr, that they are peaceable, 
that they are civil to ftrangers, or other 
fuch things ? What fignifies his faying, 
that the cicifbeo's of the Roman^ ladies 
are fufpeited to be innocent, when he 

has 
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has already given his honour, that through- 
out the dominions of the Venetian com- 
monwealth every individual is a votary to 
Venus ? when he has already given us to 
underfland, 7^ a hundred places, that all 
married ladies throughout Italy are adul- 
trelTes ? What fignifies his telling in one 
page, that his cenfures tegard only the 
morals of the lower people, and the gal- 
lantry of the great, if in another he in- 
finuates, that in Italy there are few or no 
people of a middling condition ? What 
fignifies his commending, towards the end 
of his book, in a line or two, the plea- 
fantnefs and fertility of the country from 

Bologna to Turin, when he has already 
exerted his utmoft eloquence in order to 
make us believe, that the whole of Italy 
is uncultivated and unpeopled, and that 
even ithe climate of Naples is worfe than 
that of England ? Mr. Sharp is guilty of 
many fallacies of this kind, partly through 
ignorance, partly through careleflhefs, and 
partly through malignity, I had heard 

H 2 of 



of him long before my laft vifit to my 
native country, from fome of my friends, 
who are likewife his friends ; and his 
name was one of the Eflglifli names that 
once I moft refpefted. But I am forry to 
fay, that the reading of his book has 
forced me to* change my opinion, and 
that he has forfeited with me that. cha- 
racter of goodnefs and candour which I 
had formerly conceived of him, as his 
performance is abfolutely not that of a 
good and candid man, but the produiSion 
jof a mind unjuftly exafperated againft a 
people, whofe individuals cither knew 
him not, or, if they knew him, treated 
him with benevolence and civility, as 
they do all the Englifli, and all other 
ilrangers who vifit their country, without 
.any narrownefs on account of different 
tenets, though they be in general much 
attached to their own* 
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CHAP. VIIL 

J3 Y the feveral pafTages above quoted 
out of Mr. Sharp's book, and by many 
more which it is needlefs to quote, it 
plainly appears, that to the word cicijbeo 
he annexes the idea of an adulterery 
and that he makes both words perfectly 
lynonimous. But Mr. Sharp is certainly 
wrong as ufual,^ as the Italians are far 
from giving fuch a definition of that 
word. Cicijbeo is a cant term, which ori- 

w 

finally fignified no more than a whifperer. 
Every body that knows Italian but tole- 
rably, muft know, that the letters b and c 
occur verj frequently in it, followed by 
an e or an /. This frequent occurrence 
of be and bi, and of ce and a, is the 
caufe that when a perfon whifpers, it 
feems that he does almoft nothing elfe 
but repeat fuch fyllables. Hence fo whif- 

H 3 /^r 



per is now bijbigliare^ and was formerly 
cicijbeare. And becaufe lovers and inti- 
mate friends are apt to whifper, the dif- 
pleafure that whifpering in company 
always gives, procured them the appel- 
lation of cicijbeds^ that is, w hi/per ers. So 
much for the harmlefs etymology of the 
word, which we may eafily conceive how, 
in procefs of time, came to be indiffe- 
rently bcftowed both upon lovers, and 
upon thofe who, in all outward appearance, 
a£t as fuch, attending on ladies with as 

much attention and refpedt as if they were 
their lovers. 

The Italian cuftom of almoft every 
man attending on a lady with a lover's 
attention and refped, is then of a very 
old date, and not a late introdudlion into 
our manners, as Mr. Sharp infinuates, 
when he fays, that our women were for* 
merly immuredy and that now they are 
under no kind of rejiraint. A fpirit of 
gallantry, derived from the ages of chi- 
valry,, much heightened and refined by 

I the 
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the revival of the Platonic philofophy in 
Italy about the thirteenth century, and 
ftill much cultivated in our univerfities, 
and in our numerous poetical academies, 
has been fo long incorporated in our man- 
ners, that almofl every polite individual, 
in the fouthern parts of Italy efpecially, 
is adluated by it in fome degree. Witnefs 
the celebrated volume of Italian verfes by 
Francis Petrarca, whofe amorous, and 
yet moft chafte Platonic fentiments for 
the beautiful Laura, have rendered him 
the moft favourite poet of Italy for thefe 
four laft centuries ; and witnefs the cata- 
logue of his imitators, which would 
amount to many thoufands if it were ex- 
adlly made; amongft whom many famous 
names would be included, as thofe of 
Angelo Poliziano, Lorenzo dc Medici,. 
Pietro Bembo, Monfignor Delia Cafa, 
Jacopo Sannazzaro, Annibale Caro, Ber- 
nardo Taflb, Torquato Taflb, Euftachip 
Manfredi, and a great many more both 
ancient and modern. Let us liften to the 

H 4 Arcadians 
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Arcadians of Rome, or let us read the 
coUeftions publifhed on almoft every 
marriage of the great in Italy, and you 
will find them abounding with fentiments 
of chaile Platonic love. Almoft all the 
polite Italians imbibe, fuch fentiments a$ 
foon as they acquire the power of reading, 
and learn that the contemplation of earthly 
beauty raifes an ^onejl mind to the contem-- 
tiation and Jove of the heavenly. 

There is no need now to enter into the 
difcuflion whether thefe Platonic notions 
be true or falfe, ridiculous or reafonable. 
It Is fufficient to our prefent purpofe, that 
fuch notions are very univerfal in Italy ; 
that they are adopted and continually 
difleminated by the Italian poets, or by 
thof? whom the Italians commonly call 
poets ; and that they have been adopted 
^nd fucceflively difleminated through Italy, 
both in common fpeech and in writing, 
both in profe and verfe, for thefe fqur 
hundred years at leaft. Open but the 
tolledtion of our minor poets, chronolor 

gically 
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gically, complied by Agoftino Gobbi and 
his continuator, in fix or feven odtavo 
volumes, thickly printed, and you will 
find a long fiicceflibn of them, froni the 
earlieft beginning of our language to our 
very days, who have uninterruptedly 
rhimed to fuch notions. Hence that re- 
verential idea which almoft every polite 
individual in Italy entertains of female 
beauty : hence that cuflom, almoft uni- 
verfal, of kiffing in a mpft humble man- 
ner our ladies' hands when we enter their 
rooms : hence that other cuftom, almoft 
.univerfal likewife, of our fervants bearing 

the train of their miftrefles when they 
walk on foot : and hence the power that 
every polite woman has amongft us, of 
commanding as many adorers as (he lifts, 
who love her with this kind of myftic 
love, and never difunite the idea of her 
beauty from that of her virtue. Thofe 
adorers, from the Vulgar tliat know little 
or nothing of all this Platonic ftuff, (call 
it fo, if you pleafe) have got the appella- 
tion 
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tion of ciciibeo's^ which appellation^ how-« 
ever, though bordering upon the ludi** 
crouSy never implies the lead difparag^ 
ing reflexion either upon them or the 
ladies ; fo that any body, without the lead 
fear of offending, may not only beftow it 
pn men, but on women likewife, and en- 
quire after the conftant attendant on a 

lady, or after a lady conftantly attended, 
by the words of cicifbeo and cicifbea. 
Cie fa il vojho cicijbeo^ Signorir4 How 
does your adorer ^ Madam? C^mp Jiete in 
grazia del/a vo/ira cicijbea ? How are you in 

the good graces of your lady ? If fuch ap- 
pellations were any way offenfive, one 
may eafily imagine, that the Italians 
would not have them as common in their 
mouths as the English have thofe of bumble 
fervant, friend, adorer, and other fuch in 
their familiar fpeech. 

By this account, which I could make 
ftill more circumftantial, were I not afraid 
of proving too tedious, it may be feen 
that Mr* Sharp knew nothing of the 

matter. 
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hiatter^ when he fet about his remark oa 
our cicifbeo's^ as he had not the key to 
our general cuftoms and manners, which * 
is, and never can be other, but a thorough 
knowledge -of our language, and perfedl 

acquaintance with our poetry. Not be- 
ing able to comprehend, in the leaft, our 
peculiar way of thinking, through his 
utter ignorance of what he ought not to ' 
have been ignorant, when he aflumed the 
chara<aer of our cenfurer, he has not been 
able to account for what he faw or heard« ; 
Following therefore the' lead of many 
other impertinent travellers who had 
preceded him in the tour of Italy, he fell 
upon us in a moft brutal manner ; reviled 
our hufbands for a pretended infamous 
acquiefcence in the general proftitution 
of their wives ; gave for indubitable that 
general proftitution j and attributed to 
the Italians a downright fjpftem of the 
moft abominable immorality. Was any 
body to tranflate his work into Italian, 
my countrymen would ftrangely'lfere in 

reading 
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reading fo much illiberal abufe ^nd fero-^ 
cious declamations on them and their 
manners, and. many of our ladies would 
certainly wifli him for a while under the 
tuition of fome good exorcift. 

There have been within thefe 'three 
centuries many fuch accurate obfervers as 
Mr. Sharp, who have given accounts of 
Italy : but none of them have ever taken 
the leaft notice of what I have here en- 
larged a little upon, except a Frenchman, 
of whom by and by ; and Milton in his 
imperfedi attempts to write Italian poetry, 
in which one may fee, though confufedly> 
that he had got a little glimmering of our 
peculiar notions about female beauty,; 
Had he made any flay in Italy, and 
thoroughly maftered the language, as he 
would have done in a little time, our Pla- 
tonic conceits about love had certainly not 
efcaped his fagacity. As to the French- 
man, he is the anonymous author of a, 
book in titled, Memoires pour la Vie de Fran^ 

^cjs Petfarque^ tires de fes Oeuvres et des 

jiuteiurs 
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\jAuteurs Contemporains, and printed at 
^mfterdam fo late as 1764, in two vo- 
lumes, quarto* 

It may be faid in commendation of the 
French, that they wrote a great deal 
about Italian language, Italian literature, 
Italian politics, and Italian cufloms and 
manners, from Henricus Stephanus, down 
to monfieur de Voltaire inclufively, and 
that not one of the many who handled 
thcfe fubjed:s, was ever fo lucky as to be 
once right whether he blamed or praifed* 
But the anonymous author of thefe Me^ 
moires* has at laft made us pretty good 
amends, as he has expatiated very much 
on the farae topics, and yet is but feldom 
wrong. Having refolved to write the 
life of Petrarch, and tranflate his Italian 
poetry into French verfe, this author pe- 
rufed a vaft number of our books, both 
Italian and Latin, not caring whether 
they were good or bad^ and in general 
efteem or funk into oblivion. By thefe 
means he made himfelf fuch a mafter of 

our 
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our manners and cuftoms, that in my ojJi- 
nion no writer, either foreign or Italian, 
within the compafs of my knowledge, 
knew better than him whatever has been 
relative to them for thefe four hundred 
years. Amongft the peculiarities which 
diftinguifli our nation from others, that of 
the Platonic notions about love and beauty 
did not efcape his obfervation ; and en« 
deavouring to clear his favourite author 
from the imputation of a lawlefs pafiion 
for his beautiful Laura, who was a married 
lady, he makes, amongft others, the fol- 
lowing very learned and very judicious 
remark. 

" On le trouvera peutetre encore moins 
** coupable, fi on veut bien jetter un coup 
** d'oeil fur Ics moeurs du fiecle dans le 
** quel il vivoit. L'amour n'etoit pfas 
^* alors ce qu'il eft a prefent un arrange- 
** ment de convenance, ou un commerce 
dc libcrtinage. C'etoit au contraire, une 
pafiion honnete qu'on regardoit comme 
le plus puiflant mobile qui remua Ics 

coeurs 
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*' coeurs, et le plus capable dc Ics porter 

» 

*' a ces grandes adtions de vertu et de cou* 

^^ rage qui caraderifent les grands homh 

•' mes/' 

In Englifli thus : ^* Petrarck will be 

** found Jiill lefs blamabky if we but caji a 
glance on the manners of his age. Love 
was not then confderedy as in our days^ 
a mere matter of- convenience .or a com-* 
merce of libertinifm. It waSp on the con^ 

** trary, looked upon as a laudable pajfion^ 
as a powerful mover of the heart t^ and as 
the greateft inducement towards a difplay 
of that courage and virtue which is necef^ 
fary to charaBerife heroes.** 

And a few lines after : ** Les hommes 
** depraves ne pourront pas croire que 
*^ Tamour ait jamais ete un commerce pur 
*« de galanterie et de tendrefle dont on 

*^ n*ent point ^ rou^ir. Cependant rien 
dc plus vrai. C'eft fous cette forme 
que nous le voyons reprefente dans les 
ouvrages qui nous reftent du iiecle de 

*' Petrarque. Le cavalier le plus difcret 

avouoit 
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^^ avouoit en public la beaute a qii'il ofolt 
** adrefler fes voeux et rhommage de (bti 
*• coeun Le poete le plus modefte nom- 
** moit dans fes vers la nymphe qui lui 
*• fervoit de mufe. La dame la plus hon- 
•* nSte ne rougiflbit pas d'etre Tobjet d'une 
^* paffion epuree, et d'y repondrepublique- 
" ment.'* 

- ** Depraved men will not eqjily be brought 
** to believe^ that love may be an innocent 
** commerce of gallantry and reciprocal affec" 
•' tion, of which no one need to be ajhamed. 
Tet nothing is more true. It is under this 
form that we fee love reprefented in the 
works Jiill extant of Petrarch's age. Hhe 
difcreetef cavalier owned publicly the lady 
\^ whom he dared to love and honour. The 
^* mof modefi poet named in his verfes the 
' •* fair who infpired them ; and the chajiejl 
** lady never blujhed to be the objeSl of d 
** guiltlefs paffion^ nor fcrupled to return it 
** publicly:" 

» 

Such were the Italian manners in Pe- 
trarch's time, and fuch they have, in a 

great 
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gi'eiat meafure, cbntinucd to this day, I^ 
We will not ftubbornly rejedt the authority 
of fubfequent writers, and fpurn the tefti* 
mony of all our living rhymers and verfi- 
liers. 

I think it is the witty Voltaire who hag 
faid, that the prefent Englifh are quite 

different from thofe of Cromwell's time* 
But this was faid in oflentation of acute- 
nefs and gratification of malignity, Ists the 
modern Englifh have flill the fame temper 
that they had in the times of Cromwell* 
It is not in the power of a few ages to 
change utterly thofe general cufloms that 
Have been long fettled, or fubvert the 
liniverfal manners of large nations. The 
Mufcovites are forced by a law to be very 
polite at Peterfbuirgh and Mofcow, where 
the gentlemen cut their beards, and the 
ladies paint. But travel through the inner 
parts of their empire, and you will find 
that the Mufcovites of to-day differ but 
little from thofe that preceded Peter the 
Great. Thus the Italians are flill nearly 

I the 



the fame as thol^ that lived thf^e pr (oxu; 

centuries ago. The genejra^ty qS thejR^ 

ftiU know very >yell how to k?ep l,oyf ^n^ 

vice afunder ; and though at bptto^i tlifiir 

paffions be ftill the fame with the reft pjf 

mankind, yet with them (to exprefs it 

after the above %nonymous f renqhmap,^ 

the heart and the fenfes have different 

routes, and their objedts are feldopx thR 

fame. The Italians know how to make 

a difference between an ordinary worpan 

and a polite lady, to whom they furrcnder 

their hearts. The one is a mere woman, 

who may remind them of the comnjpA, 

calls of nature : but, thp other is ^ fwh:^. 

lime being ; a divine fpvereign of the 
thoughts ; an objedt of the gre^teft reve^ 
rence, never to he approached but a§ an 
angel clad in human form. 

Had Mr. Sharp been acquainted wit^ 
our language and poetry, thefe ps^rts qf 
our charader, inftead of exciting hi^ re- 
fentment, would only have Riadp hi«Jt 
fmile : inftead of running, in a moft. out- 
rageous 



ti^Aous manner^ agaihft our clcifbeo'sj 
Who in civil language we call cavalteres^ 
ktii againft our cicifbfea's^ whotii We term 
dam^i^ he would only have hid the plea-i 
ifiire of difpteying his witi and would 
have tiiade his countrymen laugh; riot at 
tht deformity of dttr Vices, but at th8 
fchildiflinfefs dr diit conceits. And yti 
this had riot totally deba^rr^d hirin frdhi 
fdling very fatcaftlfcally uj^oh many of Ihemi 
who, forgetful of their anceftots* ways^ 
iEUid theit methodis of adoHrig the fairi 
carry on the mod lawlefs paffions tinder 
the deceitful veil of gUiltlefs friendfliip ; 
iheltering themfelves under this fhade of^ 

Platoriifc bowers, which oiight to be for 
ever facred to inndsence arid ptirity. 

But while 1 am honeftly telling Mr, 
8har^ all I know of this part of our cori-=^ 

dudtji of ^hich 1 certaiirily triiift krto\V 

. ' • 

more than he> having rriyfelf been, ill my 
Wight daysj both a cicilbeo and an humble 
iiiiitator of Petrarch's poetry j and whild 
i fet optti a new door for him to rufh 

«. I 2 forth 
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forth and difcharge his fpleen at the immo-* 
rality of the higher order amohgi): us ; let 
him flill keep in mind^ that the failings 
of an inconfiderable number of indivi^ 
duals are never to be confidered as national 
corruption ; and that a fmall hellifh gang 
of Englifhmen, who once cut off the 
head of one of their fovcreigns, conferred 
no right upon foreigners to call the col- 
ledive body of this loyal nation a fet of 
fanatical regicides. 



G H A P. IX. 

J\ F T E R the two heavy charges of 
murder and adultery^ Mr* Sharp loads the 
Italians with that oi fuperjiitwn. It is 
ft range to hear him, in the heighth of 
his wifdom, revile them for keeping a 
great manyfejivoal days throughout they ear ^ 
and how defperately angry he is with the 
innumerable rareejhows exhibited every 

where 
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where throughout their towns, villages^, 
and hamlets without exception. 

To underftand well what Mr. Sharj^ 
means by his pretty word rareejhows^ I 
muft give my curious reader a fliort iketch 

of our cuftoms, of which Mr, Sharp has 

■ < , - 

declined to give an account. 

Know then, that on Sundays, and other 
holidays, of which we have a good many, 
in almofl: all places where there is any 
church adjoining to a clufter of houfes, our 
priefts are ufcd, both in the morning after 
the great mafs, and in the afternoon after 
the vefpers, to drefs themfelve^ in ponttfi^ 
calibus^ and make a proceiiion. 

This proceffion is formed by little lef$ 
than all the inhabitants in the neighboiirt^ 
hood. The good creatures, as foon as 
they ^e the priefts ready, quipkly join in 
pairs^ men with mien, wpmeij with wo- 
men, and children with children. The 
crofs precedes, and the priefts follow thenpi; 
and the procefSon is clpfcd by a wooden 
crucifix, a Madona, or fopoe tutelary 

I 3 faint 
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^ijit placed o|i a hrge and heavy fca|Foidt 

and born by fopae pf the mpft lufty of ^he 

con?pany, who are always wiUing tq 

|weat under the ^snornaous weight, hs^yktg 

a notion that t|;iie carrying it about dpe^ a 

deal of good to their fouls. Th5 prieft^ 

generally h^ve lighted torch?^ in theiip 

right hand, and thofe of the pfQple whq 

jcaji afbrd it^ have Tyaxrcandlcg. As fpoi^ 

^s the imagp is lifted up from OQe fide^ 

pf the chvfrch^ wh?K it is placed on 

holidajs, the priedEts, with the moft fo- 

jiorous voice they can fetch, begin tP fing 

a pfalm^ or the litanies, or fomg other 

thing, in Latin; and the people that forn^ 

^he proceffion, knowing thofe tilings b 

heart, though none of them underftan 

a word of Latin, anfwer by turns to the 

finging pf the priefts, |n this order^ an4 

with this nojfe, formed by a good many^ 

difcordant yoice§, the proceffion makes a 

Jarge tour, and then returns to the churchy 

There the rareefhow ends with a benedic-: 

tion eiven by the curate, or fdme othec 

prieft 
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pfieft bf tkd plf iftl 5 after , which, if the 
tvenihg be not raihy, the old and the 
young dividfe/ 'the old •g6 and fit down 
to chat among theilifelvcsi arid the yduhg 
run as f aft as they can to ibmb known 
place, ^hei-e a dance is prefently fet k 
^iftg^ as the fiddlers always tiake cdrc to 
be there beforfehand. Th^rc tKey capeir 
tWdy tilt thdy are tired, Jlnd generally till 
it is time tb go and get a bit of> bread 
and cheefc by way of fupper. 

Thefd proceffiohs are th^ very capital 
rnriejhonhs exhibited through Itafy, and 
tm^ partiGUlarly m little towns and vil- 
lages; and agdirift thefe many proteftant 
tifavellers have vented a good deal of reli- 
gioiis fpleeh. They are all, as well as 
Mr,' Sharpi very angry dt fiich rdree^ 
Jhowi*, and all firmly of opinion, that all 
proeeflions are very foolifli, very abfurd, 
very idolatrous, very impolitic, and every 
way ridiculous and detrimental. Their 
arguments agairift thefe are indeed fo 
ftfong, as always to have puzzled my 

I 4 logic 
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logic whenever I attempted to prove them 
harmlefs i an(J always forced me to think^ 
that inftead of going about in proceffioa 
on holidays, our people would do much 
better to get into inns or brandy-fhops, 
and there get moft glorioufly drunk, and 
fwear, and quarrel, and talk pqlitics or 
religion if or elfe pick up fome chance- 
girl, and fo fit themfelves for a few months 
retirenient ipt fome fuch place ^s the Lock-f 
hofpital. 

However, as fomething may always be 
faid pro and con in every conteft, I have 
a mind to difciifs a little this affair of our 
rareeJkowSf and offer Mr. Sharp a few rea-^ 
fons in their favour, when conlidered, 
not in a religious, but in a political light. 

Yet before I launch into this difficult 
difquifition, I muft put him in mind of 
two things : the firil is, that the Italians 
in general are at leafl as robufl z.. race of 
mortals as. any in Europe; and the fecond 

is^ confidering the extent of Great Britaia 

and 
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and that of Italy, that the Italian is a much 
more numerous nation than the Britifli. 

There are a great number of very wife 
mortals in this metropolis of England, 
who taking up. their notions from the Fa- 
rinello's and Guarducci's they heard melo-- 
dioufly warbling in the Haymarket, are 
ready at all times to aiTert, that the Ita- 
lians are in general, a very puny people, 
becaufe the heat pf the climate makes 
them perfpire their vigour away. And 
it is not long lince a moft grave jnan, who 
is both a phylician and a knight, reminded 
me of the effeminacy of GapUa, which 
was the deftrudlion of the great: Hanni-^ 
bal and his valiant foldiers; and yet thofe 
fame foldiers were born and bred in the 
warmeft plimjLtes of Africa. 

In fpite however, of thefe . very wife 
mortals, I take it for granted that Mn 
Sharp will not much contefl with me the 
firft of thefe tvy^o points. He has obferved, 
t Jiat in Venice men are remarkably tall ; arid 
tallnefs generally implies ftrength and 

vigour 
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vigour of limbs. Loak ut any cldfs among ff 
them, fays he, and you willjinaa i)iryf€ib 
Jhort men amongfi tbem. He has obftr^ed 
likewife at Naples, that the mtn feenled in 
bis eyes more robuji ami athletic than the run 
qf mankind in London. Thefe two obf6r^ 
^tions are almoft the only ones on this 
{\ih]tdif that efcaped from his pen in feme 
unguarded moment; and I wonder how 
he could foffer them to ^fcape, confider^ 
ing his iovincible reludtance to grant any 
advantage^ though ever fo fmall, fo the 
Italians, when he brihgii them in compe-* 
tition with the Englifli. However hd 
fiid a& much of the Venetians and fh6 
J^eapcditaAs, adding even, that the Nea^ 
folitan porters mil carry ftill greater bur^ 
dens than the Englijh pprters. As to th0 
reft of th^ Italians he has been iilent, and 
peither fpoke of their labourert, nor of 
their fbldiers, nor of any of thofe of her 
claefies of people, whofe trades require 
ftrength of body. Bqt as he did not tzx- 
thtjn any where in hi$ book with feeble- 

nefs 
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j^^ fnd p^pmin^ty, I take it for grantee} 
that he was aih^^»^4 tc> ftrength^n the 
falfely reccivcci opinion^ that the Italians 
^re a womanifli race of people, only fit 
for fi4dling and finging, becaulc they arq 
born under top warm a fun. 

Mr. Shafp may perhaps be willing to 
conteft the fepoiid pointy and deny the 
Superiority of popyloufnefs of Italy, when 
/compared to that of Gre^t Britain, as he 
muft be fenfible that'hc has woefully der 
plpred tlie unpopuloufnefs of many ipots 
there, which ia tl^e days of old Rome 
fwarmed with numberleftf human crea-- 
tures.i and tp give a ponderofity to hi* 
sargumepts, he may perhaps quote tl» 
jrpfpeiStiWe authpfity of bifhop Burnet, 
wkoi though a r>ftti,v^ of Scotland, faid 
^ is ama&Ag ta fee tkt (kfolatim ^ Itafy^] 
and, boifi miferahiy it is. unp^ppled^ 

N^vef thelefs^ iji fpke of the delblation 
^nd depopulation obferved by the bifhop 
throughout Italy, apd by Mr. Sharp in 
a few parts o^ily of the papal and Neapo- 

lita^ 
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litan dominions ; let Mr. Sharp firft con- 
fider, that the whole fuperficies of Italy is 
not larger than the fuperficies of Great 
Britain; 'and then let hini remember that 
he has given us a tiji, which he had rea- 
fon to believe authentic^ of the inhabitants 
of T!ufcany^ who according .to that lift 
(^exclufive of the ftate of Lucca) amount 
to nine hundred and forty odd tboufandf 
though Tufcany be fcarcely the twelfth 
part oiF Italy, and though it be, for the 
greateft part, mountainous, and confe- 
quently thinly peopled when compared to 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and many other 
flat provinces in feveral parts pf our ' pe- 
ninfula. Then let him recoUeft the po- 
puloufnefs of the whole Italian coaft for 
about fixteen hundred miles, and remem* 
ber in particular that ftreak of habitations^ 
on the border of the Ligurian fea^ from- 
Nice to Genoa, which part of our coaft 
is one hundred and twenty miles in 
length I and yet looks like one continued 
town through all that fpace, containing 
4 ten 
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ten or eleven towns^ aiid about three^ 
fcofe villages^ beiides a vaft many clufters 
of houfes between thofe towns and vil- 
lages. Let hini recoUeft what number- 
lefs habitations^ fcarcely interrupted by 
empty fpaces, are on either fide of the 
vallies of Ponfevera and Bifagno, which 
reach from Genoa to the foot of the 
Bocchetta, for about twenty miles. Let 
him rccoUedl how thick are the towns 

i 

and villages throughout the king of Sar- 
dinia's dominions, and in Piedmont efpe- 
cially, which, though a large province^ 
looks almoft like one fingle city. Let 

him recoiled what a number of towns, 
villages, and houfes may be fcGn from 
Turin to Milan, and from Milan to Ve- 
nice : how numerous are the people of 
ChivaiTo, Crefcentino, Trino, Cafale, Ver- 
celli, Novara, Bufalora and Magenta ; and 
then thofe of Lodi, Cremona, Pizzghi- 
tone, Gera d'Adda, Bozzolo, Mantovag^ 
Bergamo, Brefcia, Verona, Vicenza, and 
Padua, all lying almoft in a line of little 

more 
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teioirfc tliian two hundred and thirty miiei^ 
with a great many confiderable villages 
and Kttle towns inter^erfed^ Then fc^ 
him recoHcdt, in the pope^s dominions 
only, that row of towns from Bologna to 
Macerata; that is, Bologna, Imola, Fa-* 
eijiza, Fprli, Forlimpopoli, Gefena, Savi-^ 
niano, Rimini, Cattolica, Pefafo, Fano^ 
Sinigaglia, Aiicona, Camerano, Loretto/ 
Hecariati, and Macerata, which are all in 
a line of little more than a hundred and 
fifty miks, aftd all furrounded with popu- 
lous territories* Let him then turn back 
towards Lombardy, and look on the 
jiumberlefs towns and villages fcattered 
ail about the Monte di Brianza, juft under 
the mountains of Switzerland, perhaps 
the raoft populous aftd the rhoft delight-^ 
ful province in all Italy, and yet Very fel-* 
dom vifited by Englifli travelfci^S. iLet 
him thchi confider the fmill^ but thickly' 
iljhabited, ftatcs of Lucda> Parifia, and* 
Mo4ei>a> and the^ infinite number, fearcely 
kjDTQWTi to the world, who live on thtf 

long 
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long range of the Apennines, for the fpace 

of a^bout £x j^uadred milca^ amoug which 

there is, a £afiall nation: i\ever mei^tioBed 

by any Engiyh travelkr^ betwixt Vorona 

j^nd the Alp« beyoad Rpveredo, where a 

language is, fppke of imknown origin ^ 

which nation is fuppofed by the mar^ui$ 

MafFei, in his Verona Illuftrata^ to be de- 

fcended from the Cimbri, defeated by 

Marius. Then let Mr. Sharp give me 

leave to inform him, that I have been af- 

furcd by his friend^ the late Englifli refi^^ 

dent in Venice, that the Venetians have 

more than two millions and a half of fub- 

jedts in Italy only, though the Venetians^^ 

amongft tfee. J|^ia^;;fowreiglia hold hut 

the fourth raah. Add to all thisj the king 

of Naples' dominions, which take up near 

one third of Italy, exclufive of Sicily* 

FronpL thijs account let Mr, Sharp, if he 

cap, flrike.out a. calculation, approaching 

to exaflnefs, and he will find, that it 

would be ridiculous to compare the nunv- 

^ bers contained in Great Britain with thpfe 

y ©f 



of Italy; where, upon a moderate coagh 
putation^ and exclufive of its three great 
iflands, (Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica) 
there are very near fourteen millions of 
people; when in all Great Britain, that 
is, in England, Wales, and Scotland, it 
IS faid, that there are little more than 
(even millions *. 

* Many Italians pretend that Italy contains more 
than iixteen millions of people. However the fol- 
lowing is an account of its inhabitants, as far as my 
beft enquiries could go : 
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The king of Naples, exclufive of Sicily, 3,800,000 
The pope, •--^--•.•- i>3SO,ooo 
.The grand duke of Tufcany, according 
to Mr. Sharp's lift, leaving out the odd 
numbers, - - - - - - - - 940,000 

The republic of Lucca, ----- 140,000 

The duke of Modena, - - , - - - 330,000 
The duke of Parma, - - - - - - 330,000 

The Venetians, ------- 2,600,000 

State of Milan, - « ^ - - - - 1,060,000 

State of 'Mantua, ^ •.-.-- . 170,000 

10,720,000 
The 



^•j' 
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Having ftated thefe two pointy, I will 
how fay fomething of the fuperjiition of 
the Italians, and of theif fejiival-days and 
rareejhows, which include not only their 
frequent proceffions, but thei^ high and 
low mafTes ; the great ornaments bellowed 
on their churches ; their ceremonies at 
chriftmas, in the holy week, at eafter, 
and on many other occafions ; the various 
and rich accoutrements of their priefts, 
of all rajiks, from the pope down to the 
curate, when on their duty ; and nuiilber- 
lefs othei" things o^ this kind, Which 

Brought over 10,720,000 
f The king oF Sardink, excluilve of 

Sardinia and Savoy, - - - • • 0,700,000 
^I^re republic of Genoa, excluflve of 

Corficaj - - - -«•.--.- 470,000 

13,890,000 

f /« 1729, Keyfler reckoned Viuo milUons only^ exclu^ 
jrue of Sardinia : but it mujl now he confidered^ that Jince 
Keyjler^s time^ a large trail of Lomhardy^ and a large 
part of Monferrat^ have been added to that iing\ domi* 
nions. Then agriculture^ and efpecially^ the planting of 
mulberry treeSy has been greatly, encouraged zvithin thefe 
forty years y zvhich has encreafed its popidoufnefs ionfiderahly^ 

K render 
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Umi^ religion .gta«jd and toajgnificcnf lift 
its cmtward appea'rance, efpecially iti the 
riffrifhtd fight of «mr t6*mnofi pe^jde, 
^ho aife %hofe that Wfoft Mvafit to ht lift- 
|yrfeflb^ With aWfM ideas. 

fa:inty feperftitious iii a great Ktiea^it^ 
the Italians haVe betfn^ tdp^aached ievtsr 
fincc the gfeat Tchifrn that t6bk place iin 
the Chriftkn religion about the time of 
Henry VllX- iThis reproach has been 
Banded down to u« from one proteftant 
traveller to another^ and they have all 
fex|>atiated, if not ty^ith great wifdom, at 
leaft with great afpe'rity arid toockery, onr 
the foHy of thofe Italian politics-, which 
allow of fech enormous intervals and 
means of diffipation^ Nor has any of 
thefe all-kfiowing politicians ever feemed 
to entertain the leaft fufpicion,. diat there 
can be arguments produced, in favour of 
thefe., feftivals and rareefhows, and fuch. 
arguments too, as will overbalance theirs> 
at l^ft-with i^gard to fuch prad:ices v^rhicb 

ara 



&t6 cerlaii>ly (derived Cropa thofe of the^O-* 
toans^ who^ like ih^ moderii Jtalians^ 
W£te vexy fwperftitious, and as fpnd of 
feilivals and rafcefhows as their fucceffors 
of to-day. But du^ce^ feel fo rapturous 
a joy when they can 'make a parade of 
their furpriiing ^uidcriefs >n finding out 
glaring abferdities among their neigh-* 
bourse that it is no wonder if they are 
always ready to reprefent their cuftoms 
and tnanners in a ridiculous light* . You 
may tell dunces, that general cuftoms 
form themfelves by imperceptible degrees, 
and that, when they are formed, it is i;iot 
only extremely difficult to alter them^ 
but extremely dangerous even to attempt 
it. They will ftill go on with mockery 
upoii mockery, and with declamation 
Upon declamation ; and every new at- 
tempt to bring them to rcafon is but a 
renovation of their abfurdity. 

Hovirever^ to give Mr> Sharp fome fmall 
tiotion of Italian politics relative to rarec'^ 
Jhows^ he muft permit metoinformhim, that 

K 2 the 
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the late Pope BenediiS XIV- once offered 
all th^ Italian princes an utter abolition of 
all holidays, Sundays excepted; which 
offer procured him the appellation of 
Papa proteftante, the proteji'ant Pope. 

Had that abolition taken place, it 
would certainly have denioliflied a large 
portion of thofe fuperftitious rareihows 
fo naufeated by proteftants.in general, and 
by Mr. Sharp Jn particular. But, after 
long debates and confultatiorjs, every one 
af thofe princes rejedled his hplinefs* 
offer, and chofe rather to go on in the 
old way. 

The reafons urged for accepting the 
offered abolition may eafily be gueffed by 
any {hop-fceeper in England, let him 
be ever fo dull. We have lately got in Italy 
a pretty numerous fet of young gentlemen, 
whocantalkas glibly about political matters 
-as any old member of the Robinhood fon- 
ciety, and defcant, with as much elquencc 
and perfplcuity, upon arts, manufa<3:ures, 
and commerce, as any Britifh grocer or 

haberdaihcr 



haberdaflier of them all. Our young 
men of quality not only read Voltaire, 

Rouffeau, the marquis d'Argens, Montef- 

> 

qulou, and other modifli French. writers, 
but likewife many Englifh hoolcs tran- 
flated into Italian from the French. By 
means of fuch ftudies, it is inconceivable 
how our young men of quality encreafe 
in wifdom and fcepticifm every day, 

Couiifellors of this caft, we may well 
fuppofe, when the great queftion coar 
cerning the offered abolition was agitated, 
launched out, with great force of ratio- 
cination, upon ** the prodigious advantages 
that would infallibly accrue to arts, 
manufactures and commerce, by ex- 
ploding thofe ufelefs and noxious fefti- 
vals ; upon the large additions which 

might be made to the prefent flock in 
trade, by the united labours of feveral 
millions of hands in tbe fpace of forty 
or fifty days gained by the abolition 
^* every year; and on the flrong poba- 
^* billty- of. underfelling our neighbours 
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^^ at foreigh markets in a very (hort tlm©^ 
*^ which would (jttickly fftake us maftcr^ 
^^ of the whole commerce of the coun- 
♦' tries round, give us numerous fleets iri 
^* a few yearsji and i-ender the Italian 
*' name refpe<9:able once more to th^ 
**' whole world.'* 

After having opened this enchanting 
prqfpedt, we may likcwife eafily conceive, 
that thofe young counfellors pointed out 
with great acutenefs of obfervatipn, ** the 
<^ innumerahle evils produced by idlenefs, 
^* the great parent of vice; and enlarged 
♦* moft pomppufly on the ine^tpreflible 
^* happinefs which a nation enjqys, whofe 
^* poor are fo induftrioufly inclined as to 
^* employ every moment of th^ir time in 
^' inceflant labour/' 

T^hefe, and other fuch aftonifhing argu-? 
ments were probably confirmed by the 
exaniple of the Englifh in particulars^ 
** who by their unparalleled induftry anc^ 
^* natural love of labour, are all become 
<' Y?ry rich and very happy, the.greateft 

. <* part 
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^ part of them beiog lords and fqulres, 
«^ wbo mot Jbaawing wkzt to do with 
^^ th^ir bags of xnoneyy run in ilioah 
*^ abo^t the world to fcatter it away, and 
^* eipecially abouti Italy, where, amongft 
<^ other fatisfa^tions, they obtaia that of 
** hearing fbags, fuag ia the trueft tafte, 
^^ and of contemplating the mofly ruins 
^* of ancient Rome, together with the 
** half-defaeed works of Michelaagelo 
♦^ and Raphael/*^ 

But now, Mr. Sharp, let us turn the 
, Jeaf, and fee what is contained in the next 
page } ^ tklat is, let us hear the anfwer 
given to thofe learned and wife counfel- 
lors by an old^/afhioned (launch Machi- 
velian, and his rea&ns againfl accepting 
the offered abolition. 

The fellow b^gan his fp^ech with this 

old, very old obfervation, that ** the phi- 

'* rality muji needs be ever poor, let their 

^^ indujlry be ever fo great ^ and their labour 

^' ever Jo incejfant '' He then went on iit 

this ilrain : 

K 4 • ^Mf 
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^^ If this be truf , as it is withpuf 
doubt, that laboiir is the greateft mur? 
derer of men, as it appears by the 
fliprt fpace that the labourious part of 
mankind live, when compared to thp 
long time lived by the idle, why fhquld 

we be fo uncharitable as to fhorten the 

• ,»«-.'.. *■ 

liye§ of pur countrymen with an incre-^ 
ment of fatigue ? What is there^ in 
the world that ^cr^rves the getting, if 
it muft be got at fo dear an expence ? 
Pray^ gentlenien^ w:hat do we want 
farther than what we have ? Does not 
Italy, one y^ar witlx anqther, produce 
corn for vfs all ? It certainly does, fince 
we fend many fhiprrloads of it to Spain 

and Turkey \vh.en the crop proves; 
tolerable, belides furnifhing Switzerr 
land with alnjpft gll the bread that is 
eaten there ? Then Italy produces a 
great deal mofe wipe than we could 
poflibly drink, if we wer^ all turned into 
fponges. We have cattle enough to 
fumifh the whole penlnlula with meat: 

ff we 
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u ure Iiave horfes^ aHe^, and tnuled iff 

^^ abundanQC ; the whole land fwarm* 

«•' with fowls, both wild and tame i anA 

*> the fea, which encompafles us on three 

^^ fides, and pur rivers and lakes, arc 

1* very liberal to us of very good fifhy 

'^ As for cheefe, WP have fuch quantifies^ 

fy ai)d fo good, that all the nations of 

f* Europe will tafte of it, as likewife of 

** our Bplogna-faufages, .and jnacaroni's^ 

^* and vermicelli's, and other fi|ch good 

** things. Then we have very lufcious 

*' grapes, and melons, and apples, and 

^' pears, gnd figs, and plums, and oranges, 

f* and lemons, and all other forts of 

^' fruits in an aftonifliing abundance. Our 

** gardens giye us cabbages, and faltad, 

f' and all kinds pf pot-herbs twenty 

*' times ipore thai? we need. You all 

*' know what prodigious quantities of oil 

V we fend abroad, befides what we ufe 

^* at home : you all know what plenty of 

f^ good rice fome of our provinces yield. 

If ^nd turkcy*^ corn, and chefnuts, which 

# 

^* make 
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^ make up the chief food of our low 
^^ peo{de« You know what quantities^ 
<« of beaas and poas^ and other kinds of 
^' pulfe, we may confume of our own 
^ growth. Our mountains yield near a^ 
«' much uon and copper as we want* be-*- 
<^ fides fQ much fine noarble of al} forts, 
*^ both for ufe and oi-nament, that we 
«* might build new cities, if we thought 
•* it ncceilary. We have no need of buy- 
** ing any kind of timber from abroad, as 
^* we have oaks, and elms, and fir-trees, 
^' and walnut-trees, more than our car- 
** penters wiU ever want, befides black 
** and ttd ebony, and many other fine 
'* wood.6 for cabinet-making. We have 
^' fewel for firing, flax to make linen, 
*• and hemp enough to hang us all, if we 
** had a mind to it. We have wool 
^* enough to cloath all the lower part of 
'* our people, and hides and fkins enough 
^* for our (hoes and gloves ; and a thou- 
^* fand other bleffings, for which we 
** ought to be thankful; and above all 

J the 
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#♦ tlie nations in the woild, exrcept pef- 
** haps th^ Chii>efe, we have ais Imfflcnfe 
*^ (^antitjr of filk, which aur ground 
^^ ptocjtices every where. This article 
^< alone, good Sifs, i$ more than equi-^ 
^* valent to all the fuperfluities which 
»* our piefent general luxury and corrup- 
<« tion make$ us dream We want from 
f^ other eouiitriefi. Our fillc alone will 
*' procure us coff?e from Ar^hia, fugar 
^* froni Martinipo, pepper, cinnamon, 
^^ cloves, and nutmegs from the Eaft-^ 
^< Indies ; pilchards, herrings, and falmon 
** from Falmputh, Yarmouth, and Car-* 
^^ rickfergus ; and as much gold and filver 
^* from Peru and Potofi as will facilitate 
^* all kinds of mercantile bufinefs among 
** us ; and yet the balance of trade be 
^* ftill in our favour. We have already 
^^ fp much tobacco of our own growth, 
^' that if we improve a little farther tlie 
'^' cultivation of it, we flaall in a littk 
f^ (im? want po mqre either from Vir^ 

^^ ginia 
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.^ g'niaor from Salonicchioi What their,; 
!< in the name^ of confufion, do thefc 
V gentlemen want more ? What need 
«* have we to encreafe our natural richea 
/^ with papal abolitions ? Are we not a 
/« nation numerous enough, andasftrong 
•* and as healthy as any other nation ? 
" And what do thefe beardlefs gentry 
*^ talk about the Englifli, and bring their 
** example to fupport their ultramontane 
** reafoning ? The Englifh, we allow, 
^ are a very ingenious and induftrious 
** people, as we fee by their cloaths, their 
♦' watches, and their Birmingham-wares. 
*' They are a people that hate idlenefs as 
*' much as they hate the French and 
" the Devil. But is it pofitively true, 
«* that they are all lord§ an4 fquires, 
'' becaufe they hate idlenefs and love 
*' hard work ? Yet, fuppofe thi§ was 
*^ true, what would it fignify ? What 
*^ bufinefs have we to make lords and 
^' fquires of all our poor ? Is it not bet- 
f^ ter for them to live a long life in idle- 
nefs. 
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** nefei than to be for a few years kboiir^ 
ing lords, and bard- working fquires ? 
Tben our idle poor propagate much 
** fafter than the laborious Engliih, if it 
** be true, that the country of the Eiig- 
^* lifh, though fomewhat larger than 
ours, fcarcely contains half as many 
inhabitants ; and you all know, gentle-' 
** men, that propagation has been the 
♦* chief end of our creation. But alas, 
*' gentlemen ! let us faddle an additional 
** weight of labour on our poor, and de- 
** prive them at the fame time of their 
rejoicing feftivals and rareefhows, what 
will be the confecjuence ? The confe- 
quence will be, that they will work 
" their own deftrudlion. It is true, that 
** our flock in trade will certainly grow 
a little larger, for a while, after the 
abolition, and bring perhaps fame few 
" cart-loads of money into our country 
" from foreign parts. But then the 
cheapnefs of money will caufe dearnefs 
of provifions, and encreafe much the 

'* price 
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*P larioe pf ajl th* iiecr^fl^fies of life f ^i 
^ ih^n pttr ^ar JsiRiU be popr ijKjeed^ as 
<^ it is certata 4;|iey have as good ^ac^ ae 
^ any foov i^ Cbriifieiidom to ui^dergo 
^^ h^cws but JUaA^^ <>ft tibe other handy 
'^ no vhosc wit t|^aA the <^ther poor in 
•* Chriilendom to nwke ytbeir profit erf" 
" iJ^eir labour^ and ^t their ifliafe of^ 
*' the aforefaid car t -loads ^naoney. £kil^ 
" ful ^computers, who are Xeldom x>f thcit 

** clafs, will get aH that money to them.-* 
** fdlves ; and ja few will have phtiras and 
'^ large eflates.^ while thousands ihall be 
" obliged to labour, jpirte, and ftarve^ 
" Then dearnefs of ^proviiions and other 
** necdflaries will often make them angry, 
«* 'and upon the le^ ground of complaint 
<^ they will aflemhle riotoufly, and burn * 
<* and deftroy granaries and mills, and 
throw corn andcheeffe into ponds and 
rivers to make them cheap y and fedi- 
^^ tioufly fnrround the dwellings of our 
** nobility and chief |)eople, whom they 
** fhall dream to he the authors of their 

** wants i 
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*' T^iMs s^ &id Creole great <K7nf«iiQn lfl| 
«^ yi pai^s €Xf -th^ country ; ta»d thiiis we 
^^ ^»U Wifig «^n ^is fuoh levils and cala- 
^^ fRttks 9fi we are ftill total ftrajager^ 
^^ to« Let lis ther^Gtte iuiFer the ^O0d 
•* crfeaturcs to live ;oti as thfcy Jbave 'deqe 
•« ihefe many ages ; tet th^na :g^0e with 
*^ wonted f^perili^iiofi on ^tbei|^ wooden 
*^ faintB and pa^e-beard Madona's $ let 
** them ibBJoy their feftivafe 6ad raree- 
•* f(hotv6 ; and ia fig for Aefc cfujtlaiidifli 
*^ politics imported in f^reach h^oqk^^ tjb^at 

4 

*' turn the heads of all "ottrreadia^ youths^ 
♦* *and ^never will do Italy any good T* 

Now, Mr. Samuel Sharp the politician^ 
what reply would you Jiave m^de to this 
fpeech of our Machiavelian ? Did you not 
fay, that the ^gondoliers of Vemce are 
better -fed and better dreffed than your 
boatmen on the Thames ? that the low 
people at Kaples look as athletically as 
Milo in times of yore ? that the beggars 
of Tufcarwy are better clad and more cleanly 
lodged than your beggars through Middle- 
sex 
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ilbc 4Ad Sui-ry? You cerMihly fiict d# 
hinted fomethlng in y<>ur boo^ to this 
purpofe ; and heaven knows what yoli 
would have laid if you had ever entered 
the chearful and hofpitable habitations of 
the Lombard, the Piedmontefe, and the 
Gerioefe pealantry! *WiU you now ftill 
fay. Sir, that their feftivals and rareefliow^ 
are totally impolitic as well as fuperfti- 
tious, and that the prihcesor Italy were 
not fo wife as your woifhip; becaufe thejr 
did not accept of the abolition as yoti 
would have done ? 

Thcfe feftivals and rareefliows, Mif. 
Sharp, are fuperftitious, I grant it over 
and over ; and the vulgar of Italy arc 
\erf credulous when they believe, that 
their falvation partly depends on their de* 
votion to thofe feftivals and rareeihbwS. 
But while you upraid your neighbours for 
their fuperftition and credulity, do not 
forget your friends at home, and obierve, 
that abfurdities are not all on* the other 
fide of the water. Pvcmember, Sir, that 
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- in your days and mine fopie_. of your 
countrymen were tried, and one of them 
fairly hanged, for having drowned a poor 
old woman, becaufe ihe was a witch. 
This fingle faft ought to perfuade you, 
that the low part of mankind are naturally 
fuperilitious and credulous every where. 
And we men of bright underftandings 
.may eafily rail at credulity and fuperfti- 

tioa I but to root them oitt of the world 

» 

is beyond the power of our wit j and I 
, know ioifA people, who would not think 
it very advantageous neither, if it was 
even pofGble. Changes are not made 
without inconvenience, even from worfe 
to better, as one of your beft divines has 
obferved : and the abolifliirig of feftivals 
and rareefliows in Italy would in all likeli- 
hood prove juft as eafy as to hinder the 
Englifli freeholders from felling their votes 
at cle<3;ions. Mr. Sharp may fcofF as 
long as he pleafCs at the fuperftition and 
.credu^ty.bf the Italians : he is very wel- 
come s but hi muft not forget^ that cre« 

L dulity 
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dulity and fupcffti tion arc no vices r that 
|t is no crime to rnn and ifee ^ man in 'a 
't)ottle in the Haymarket, ora ghoft ia 
Cock-lane : to buy dying-fpeepHc? <Jf 
people who 4ied \nthoi»t uttcrmg ^ word ; 
to be dupes of News-^paperTqtig.cM, and 
Grub-ftreef politicians : to be aVeric to 
fit thirteen at table i to croud Whitfield 
and Wbtfey's. tabernacles^, jarfd'htf pactho-? ' 
difts, quakers, or 'anabapt|ftB : to eat 
<:rofs: buns at Eafter^ and fliughter tur^ 
kies* at Chriftriias ; to wondef at the 
Fi'crich, th^t <:an live upon frogs andfoppt 
andbc'fure of the exi^eAce of giants \i\ 
Pftta^onia, , / . 
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Think it already proveq to the reader's 

< • • 

fatisfaftion^ th^ Mr. Sharp underftand^ 
not a word of Italian. Were any farther 
evidence necpffvyj I would inft^nce his 
childiOi remarks pn our theatres* oo 
which he has hcftowed five full letters^ 
and his profound filence aboiit the prefent 
(late of our literature^ 

; ■ • • • 

Of' our theatrical abilities^ ^ poets> he 
fays nothing. He only defcrihe^ the ex- 
tent of our i^^e9; the width of the 
boxes I their price and difpofition $ the 
gaudinefs of the fcenery» ; its illumina* 
tion^ pr no*illununatipii ; th« falary of 
,^ ^ligers I the kogth of the dances ; 
the inattention of the audience^ and other 
fach miferable trifles, which prove not 
only tedious^ bat erroneous for the greateft 

L« part. 
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part. He fays, for inftance, in one line, 
that the opera^performers are not paid fo 
liberally at Naples, as at London ; and in 
the next line, that Gabricli bad^ for one 
year only^ nine hundred Englijh poundt. 
Would then Gabrieli be more' liberally 
paid if flie was engaged for the Hay- 
market ? There flie* would fcarcely be paid 
more than a thoufand pounds, and be at 
the expence of coming and going, befides 
the greater expence that fhe would be put 
-to for living, which is, at leafb, thrice 
dearer in London than in Najples.. 
Mr. Sharp feems firmly perfuaded, that 
the Italian muficians get vaft heaps of 
guineas here, and buy large eftafes with 
Englifh money when they go back to 
their homes: but let him, if he can, 
name more than one Italian finger whb 
ever grew rich in England fince Scnefino. 
I have i^'^n for ten years the operas ih 
the Haymarket carried on to the great 
fatisfadlion of the English toufic4Uadies 5 
but I have likevfife feen almoft all the 

chief 
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chief Italian performers there return home 
verypoor^ or with very fmalL favings in 
their pockets^ in fpight of their enormous 
fdArieSf znA prod^ivus benefits. Vifconti, 
Scrafino, Mattei^ and one or , two morep 
carried away, it may be, four or five 
hundred pounds each, one with another : 
but Mingotti, Potenza, Cornacchini, Ric- 
ciarelli, and many more went away 
moneylefs ; as they chofe to fubmit to 
an unjuft abatenient in their falaries^ 
rather than truft twice to thofe jurymen, 
who mide ftrange mouths on hearing that 
people were paid a tbattfand pounds for a 
fong. Then the fingers of Icfs note are 
fo poorly paid, confidering the dearnefs of 
every thing in London, that they ftruggle 
under great difficulties all the time they 
ftay here ; get themfelves into jail pretty 
often for debt; and at laft return home 
as poor as they came. 

As to the fiddlers and other Italians, 
who come here to play or to dM||^|mid 
foolifhly attradled by the great renowriP 
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EnglUh riche*, they perform at tlie Opera 
ttid at Madam Cor nely's> anil . tir^t aboiyt 
from houfc to houfe every ipftorwrfgvttd 
give leffons for two guineas a.4oSen^ Hiphile 
the winter lafts : but fcartdy^ ^j^ in 
twenty has found himfelf twenty pp«]i4^ 
the better at the year's end for thde twenty 
years pftft. 

I will not expatiate farther on this^QW 
fubjed^ of which, low as it is, Mr^Shafp 
knows but very little^ notwithAatidi&g 
his pretty comparifon between Chabran 
and Giardini> and his encomiums oa the 
two Bifiuefs^ as he calls them f m Befi^sizh 
as he ottght to have called them. 

Inftead of being fo diffufe as he is on 
thcfe trincs, Mr. Sharp would havet.done 
much better to have given us feme criti- 
fcal fynopfis or analjrfis of fome of the co- 
medies, tragedies, farces, or operas, which 
he pretends to haveieen in feveral pf o^ir 
towns, to enable us to compare them 
with the works pf the fame kind writteh 
in the Bnglifh language. But inftead of 
V* doing 



* 

^t^ any ihing of this foft> he touches* 
«»a dots bUt'totich> upon our Harleqains 
iftnd iDcm Faft|dio*«, and takes not the leaft 
^lidtlce of oXit extempaf-e^comediesz a fingu* 
hAt^ ftXikiftg enough for any ftrahger to 
fttMe i|ii|0!ijgO: the mold peculiar chara^er-^^ 
iftlcs of the Italian theatre. What de- 
light can mx Englifh reader find in hear- 
i% Mr. Sharp talk of the white or black 
idtiiMreri wbrn by the Italian dancers on 
th€( ftage$ of lemonades drank in the 
hbxts by Italian ladies j or of the altef-^ 
nate lofs and gain made by Italian mana^ 
^ers ? What do we care whether induftry 
or mete accident ibreid tbejh particulars in 
bit no ay ? 

Had Mr. Sharp been able to conflrue 
ever io little of our langnage, he would^ 
Hi all likelihood^ have touched upon the 
merits of our poets and men of learning i 
and wotdd have faid fometfaing> good or 
tiad» right or wrong, of the great number 
of books continually publiChed in many of 
bur towns. Was this a topic to be over^ 

L 4 looked 
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looked by fuch a fkilful cenfurer ? By a 
man who has refided about a year amongft 
us, without having any thing to do ? By 
a man, who has been an author himfelf 
before he went his journey, and did in- 
tend ftill to keep that charadler on his 
'return ? This was a topic not to be paft 
unnoticed by Mr. Sharp, who betrays a 
ilrong defire to be ranked amongfl the 
modifh writers of the age in the ^ very 
firft pages of his work, giving a minute 
detail of his menK>ra(3le vifit (juft as he 
was going to enter Italy) to the famous 
monfieur de Voltaire, and pluming him- 
felf on his early acquaintance with that 
extraordinary genius. 

On feeing Mr. Sharp enter upon the 
defcription of his Italian ramble, with a 
lively ftri£ture on that Frenchman's ^pi-^ 
nions and works, I certainly expe<fted he 
would not have miflcd the opportunity of 
gratifying the ciiriofity of his learned 
countrymen, by telling them fomething 
worthy notice of the learning of Italy : 

but 



f 
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but I v^z6 (bon aware I fhould be dlfap« 
pointed^ Yet perhaps he has done better 
to omit this fruitful fubjedt, as the little 
he tells us of Voltaire is fo jejune, fo 
trifling, fo uninterefting, and fo erroneous, 
that it makes us the lefs regret fo great an 
omiiSon. 

I n»i/h, for the honour of my country^ fays 
Mr. Sharp- moft patriotically, that a 
Frenchman could tajie the language ofShake^ 
Jpear. Ay ! fo would every Englifhman 
that the Mogul himfelf could; and fo 
would all men in all countries be pleafed, 
if foreigners could tafle the language of 
their beft poets. As far as fuch a wi(h 
can go, every fenfibie native of any coun- 
try is a very laudable patriot. Every 
Frenchman would be glad to fee even the 
inhabitants of thq moon tafle thofe dra-- 
matic performances which fill his heart 
with pity, or convulfe his face with 
laughter ; and every Italian would be fu-^ 
premely rejoiced to fee the whole univerfe 
dehghted by Pulci, animated by Arioflo, 

and 
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melted'iyy Metaft«fio. Bat th«fe art 
icd6 vrifhtif diot'iiever will be^radfiedU 
Too large a part of a man's life.in«& ne-* 
cefiarily be -ipent la acquiring that inflnite 

■ 

biTociation of ideas^ which is ud^)ettfibly 
required to tafte, as a native^ the language 
of any foreign poet. Few men tnjcjf 
leifure enough for fb difficult an acquifi-- 
tion : and it is owing to the want of ^thfs 
leifure^ as well as to their arrogance and 
felf-conceit» that fo many critics :0/£' aH 
hations blunder at every word^ whenever 
they fit in judgment on this and that 
foreign poet. I am prefumptuous enough 
io think myfelf a tolerable mafter of the 
£ngliih> but I am likewife . humble 
enougii to abftain from pronouncings that 
many paiTages in Milton and Shakefpearc 
are. not ilriking^ becaufe they do not ftrike 
me when I read them : and this my referve 
and timidity arifes from an obfervation t 
have had inany times occafion to make^ 
thkt many of thofe paflages which did not 
P:rike me when I read them myfelf^ have 

flruck 
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ftftt€k Ad very forcibly wheft I-he^d 
tb^m read by thore who knew hoW <he^ 
are to be read^ 
Mr, Sharp is then q^iite out of the way 

r 

witen he iay$i that Voltaire has prefehted 
hi« countrymen witli foihe fpecimcns of 
Shakeipewe's works> with a vie^ h make 
tbtm admire the manner of ^rrttng ^f thai 
foeU Had Mr. Sharp read or underftood 
Voltaire's works, he would ctertaiftly hare 
given another account of Voltaire's real 
^iews^ when he gave thofe fpecimens^ 
VoltflSre, On oftt fid^ ijever knew Englifli 
enough to conftrue.a page of fimple profej 
and is a^uated, on the other hand, by a 
vanity bordering upon phrenzy^. to appear 
poiTefied of all the modern polite Ian* 
^uagcs : to fhew his fkill in Englifli, he 
he has given the world Xome random criti- 
cifms on a few Britifli poets, Dryden and 
Shakefpfeare efpccially. Of t)ryden's po- 
ttical works he approves a tenth part vntf^ 
without fpecifying the one that he ap- 
proves, and the nine he difapproves. An 

ingenuous 
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and iatisfii&ory judgment! On Shake*> 
fpeare he has beftowed^ here and ther^ a 
few meagre praifes when he was in Eng-^ 
land* 'But as icon as he was gone^ he 
changed his tone^ and made lepeated en-» 
deavours. to render him ridiculous. Let 
I1& but read his tranllation of Hamlet ^^ 
and we (hall be convinced^ that this wa$ 
bis on^ ^iew, and thdt the EAgliih* ii) his 
opinion, are intirely without tafte and 
judgment iii their extravagant admiration 
of this favourite poet. 

It may be true, tjiat Voltaire, in his 
converfation with Mr. Sharp, called the 
French tranflation of the Speftator duff 
voriting. I will not bring in queflion Mr. 
Sharp's recolledlion of Voltaire's words, 
and much lefs Mr. Sharp's veracity in 
this particular. But as I could ipeak 
French from my infancy, I will venture 
to tell him, that the French tranflation 

* 5^/ Les ouvrages pofthumes de Guillaume Vade. 

of 
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of the Sptftator is very faithful, as to the 
fcnfe, and very elegant^ as to the lan- 
guage. It is true, that the French read 
it not with that relift, with which the 
Englifh read the original; and thd reafoii 
is plain. The Speftatgr's papers are, in 
ia great .in?afure, local: therefore cannot 
equally interefl foreign readers^ The 
*FrencTi tranflator, well aware of this, has 
even omitted fome of thofe papers which 
were applicable to*the Englifh 'manneris 
only. Were the Spedlator tranflated ever 

• » * ' 

fo well into Arabic, it would pleafe the 
Arabs fliU lefs than it does the French, 
But if Voltaire has really depreciated the 
French tranflation of the Spedlator to Mr. 
Sharp, Voltaire has been as unjiift to 
Monfietir Cofte, as he has to many other 
of his country men. His warmeft admi- 
rers cannot deny, that he had wronged 
old Roufleau the poet, the Abb^ des Fon- 
taines, Frerbn, the jourrialifts of Trevoux, 
and many more, of whbm he has repeat- 
edly* and with the greateft malice, endea- 
voured 



V, 



«ou^ 4^ give a xipttcb worfc chawJ^ 

yrillj; rpgarji to ^^.Frencli >|rji(pr5,;.tbe 

J^ipe of FruiJia bimfoif wopld, fipile at b^ 

credulity,,. ... , . _ . : 

But if Mr; Voltaire, has been onjufl to 

inapy of bis countrymen^ he is ftil J, more 
ib to ipaqy who are fbrciigners in xc{p^^ 
to him. See biip play the -critic on the 
Englifh^ the It^iaas^ the JSpaniards^ and 
the Portugnefe, there is.no pnd of. his 
miilaJces, of his difin^ejiuitVy of his fop- 
pery> ^and/of his afro^ajice^ Ayhether he 
cqm^mjErn^s oi; dij(!approv?s, his c^nfure ia 
thp o^spring of envy, and his praife the 
chilLd of anedtation. In the above-^ 
.ineationed tranfldtiofi ..of Hamlet, he has 
Jumedhinto buriafquc. what was fcrious, 
and metam<?rpho£ie4 folemnity into buf- 
fooory^r Yet^ bp^h. by his trandation, and 
his remarks 01) the original^ he wants (o 
impofc himXblf for a mighty connoiffeur 
in.EngUfh language and poetrj;- Nay, be 

I has 
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had fa fftf Ibcceeded ill Ikk maligtiaslt 
' fchclhc of deprtciating SHafcelJ>^t-e, * th^t 
nunAerlefs of his^ countryriien think iix 
Engliihi bard many degrees tclow tUc 
wbrlV dramatic-^ writer <ver proiduced hj 
France* This '4s adiially the prevalent 
opinion in that kingdom- conc^min^ 
Shak^peare : atld this' opinion is £6 far 
fprcad, that I ihyfelf was ^enfur^d fn 
priht, by a fcribhling friair 6f ©olpgni, 
for a favourable -acciount I ^ gave my 
countrjTmen df Shafce^caare |- aftd the 
friar's argument • rifted tipon • this finglc 
pointy that ' Voltaire had been long in 
England as well as I, and had given fta 

T 

aecbunt of that fame poet vety* £^rent 
-frotn mine. But was it pof!ibl6 to make 
Voltaire underftand Eriglifl> a^ ^^ell as^ 
native, and infufe into him fome fchfe: of 
ihame at the f^me time, I am c^f opinion 
he would curfc himfelf for the greatell: 
literary impoftoir that ever exift^ii, o^i his 
l^iving a new perufal to hiis abfurd tranf-- 
iitioii flf Hanjlct. Yet Ut us be juft t& 

this 
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'this impoftor> and fay, that his diiinge- 

: nulty in criticifm^ and his ignorance in 

; foreign languages^ do not take all literaty 

merit frqnv him. We fhould hp unjuft^ 

not to admire the great beauty of his 

Zaire, and the noble fimplicity of his 

; Charles XIL . - * v 

• But fince I am fallen on. the fubjeft of 
Voltaire's great ignprancer of the English 
language; let the reader* indulge me with 

• -a fingle fpeciroen of his ilill greater igno- 
r ranee in the Italian. This affair concerns 

not only. Mr. Voltaire, but Mr. Sharp : 

the one, for endeavouring to miflead all 

Europe moft grofly in its opinion of one 

of our theatrical writers, and the other, 

: for having, when he ipends fo much time 

on theatrical matters, pafled oyer wholly 

in filence a writer, who r^ifed hinifc^f 

(however unworthily) to a high degree i)f 

tranfitory .eminence. Indeed the contro^ 

verfy which was carri^ed. on about this 

writer, Avfaen ,Mr. Sharp wa? in Italy, 

.muft have led Mr. Sharp to form.^onac 

; r ; judgment 
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judgment t>h him, if be meant to give hii 
countiymen the leaft notion of the Italiaa 
l^age above the ideas of a proper ty-maa 
in a pUyhoufe^ 

This writer^ fo magnified hy Mr, Vol^ 
taire, and fo negleded (with all others 
good and bad) by Mr. Sharp, is Goldoni4 
Qoldoni is a vejry voluminous plaympnger^ 
having publifhed ixq lefs than thirty vq^ 
lames of comedies. As his chief fcope it 
always bailie and fhow^ he hfts jdunned 
the ears and captivated the heart of th^ 
Vulgar, and of the Venetian gondolier^ 
efpecklly, to whom he has paid fo many 
fifte compliments in many of his plays, 
praifing them for their aftontlhing know- 
ledge, tafte, and morality^ that they 
proved hi^ beA friends for a long while* 
But his language is the tnbft naufcous 
medley fef word^ and phrafes, taken 
from feveral of the Italian dialedls, and 
tufcanized in a moft ridiculous manner, * 
besides being feafoned with abundance of 
gaHicifms* His fentiments are conftantly 

M fcj 
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lb trite and fo vulgar,, whether He ma^cs 
a duchefs ot a footman fpeak, that.thofe 
of one may full as wclLfit the other. 
Goldoni knows no art, noi fcicncc. His 
blundfiTS in law and in ethics, in phyfic 
and anatomy, in geography apd natural 
hiftory (for the fellow t^lks of every 
thing) are numerous beyond conccptjif^. 
In one of his plays, he makes a Londoner 
Jiint at the canals of London, imagining 
London to be fuch a town as Ver^i^p^ 
and makes another Englifhnun talk of a 
moft dreadful and unfrequented foreii 
within twenty miles of London, where 

an outlawed Scotch lord hid himfelfin a 
mountainous cave for many years. The 
manners of his country he paints after the 
life indeed, making the coffee-houfe men in 
Venice draw their fwords and fight duels 
in their own (hops^ or before them, and 
difarm gentlemen, whofe livery they wore 
for many years before they took to the 
trade of felling coffee. He makes a 
gentleman go to befiege in a military 

form 
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form the houfe of his neighbour in a 
populous town, with a fquadrori of his 
domcftic fervants. He makes ladies, dif-^ 
guifed like pilgrims, go in fearch of their 
runaway hufbands, or fight bravely with 
fword and dagger either, men or other 
ladies. As he has been ufed from his 
childhood to that flavifli meannefs and 
total dependancci in which the Venetian 
nobility keep their fubjcds, he has the 
idea of nobility fo ftrongly impreffed upoii 
him, and reveres him with fiich ah abjec- 
tion, that he cohftantly gives it the pre- 
ference to virtue itfelf, // decoro delle fa^ 
miglie^ fays he very gravely in one of hi^ 
prefaces, » non deve effere facrificdto at meriio 
della virtu. " T!be dignity of high defcent 
** ought not to be projiituted to the merit of 
** virtue.'* Full of thefe vile notions he 
draws his low felf in all his chara<Sters, 
and renders ^n Englifli peerefs outrage* 
bufly mad at the thought of her brother's 
marriage with a virtuous woman of low 
rank. Then he feud's an Englifh lord to 

M z the 
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and the painter of nature. Nothing can 
cope with Goldoni's genius. The god-? 
defs of comedy has whifpered wit in his 
car, after having impregnated his fancy 
with humour. Goldoni, the irnmortal 
Goldoni, has refcued Italy from harlequins 
and Gothic barbarity, and brought back 
once more the happy days of Plautus and 

'uojire ofere. Ho detto : ecco un uomq dnefto t ^uont, che 
ha purificata la fcena Italiana, che inventa colla fantajia^ 
e fcrive col fenno. Oh che fecondita / mio ftgnore^ che. 
puritq ! Avete rifcattato la voftra patria dalle mani digit 
jfrlecchini, Forrej intitolare le vojtre conmedfe : V Italia 
lilerata dcf Gotu La voftra amicizia nConora^ nt incanta. 
Ne fono obUigato al Signor Senatore- jilbergati^ e voi 
dovete tutti i met fentimenti a vol filo. Vi OMguro^ mb 
/ignore^ la vita la piu litnga^ la piii felice^ giacchi non 
potete ejfere immortale come il voftro nome. Intendete di 
farmi un grand^ onore^ e gia nf avete fatt^ il piu gran 
piacere. 

This lettcrj'AVith fome other thhgs written by Vol- 
taire in praife of GoIdoni, are printed in one of Gol-? 
doni's volumes, and I have been Ihown the original 
of this very letter by the nobleman named in it, who 
is heartily afhamed of having, when too young, pr^ifed 

Goldoni to Voltaire. 

'-. ■ ■ • . ■ ' 

Tcreiice, 
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'Terence, together with thofe ftill hajppier 
onts of Leo the Tenth, and Cleojent the 

» 

Seventh. Goldonrs works fhall lafl: as long 

as tafts i and the great-grand-daughter of 
the great Corneille, who lives with him, 
ihall by his direftion ftudy Goldoni*s 
works, that fhe may not only learn fronx 
them pure Italian, but alfo pojitenefs, 
decency, and virtue. 

Such is the panegyric made by Mon- 
fieur de Voltaire on our Goldoni, both io 
profe and, verfe, in good French and in 
wretched Italian : and exadly at the fame 
time when Mr. Sharp was in Venice, a 
vehement paper- war was carried on by 
the Italians on account of Goldoni, and 
on the praifes laviihed on him by that 
famous Frenchman. Had Mr. Sharp, 
when in that town, only ftept into a 
bookfeller's fhop or a cofFee-houfe, and 
made the leaft enquiry about theatrical 
piatters, it had been impoilible for him 
not to hev of that paper-war. Some 
blockheads (an4 blockheads are very 

M 4 plentiful 
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plcntifdlin all countries) joined in opi- 
nion with the fenfclefs rabble of the Ve^ 
netian gofidoIiers» and flood out with 
undaunted dulnefs for Goldoni and Vol-- 
taire ; and fome who in my opinion dc^ 
ierve a better title^ ridiculed the one ;ind 
contemned the other. 

In fuch a country of flavcry as Italy is, 
according to Mr. Sharp^s fly remark, and 
where in hi$ opinion po/itics, religion ^ and 
liberty cannot be animadverted upon with 
fafety^ it is ealy to imagine, that this inte-* 
refting diipute about Goldoni and his 
French panegyrift, was a pretty univetfal 
fubje(3: of converfation. Yet Mr, Sharp 
does not fo much as mention it, though 
he be an old friend of Voltaire, and 
though . he had fo fair an opportunity of 
doing it in. one of his Jive letters fo long 
and fo tedious on the Italian ilage. Such 
was Mr. Sharp's induftry and care in col- 
Icdting materials for his book : and yet 
vpon his arrival in Jo large and celebrated a 
(ity af i^a^les^ be made the public Jj^eSiacles, 

hit 
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his Jhji purfuit : nzy, he even gave a dc- 
icription of Teafro Novo and Teatro d^ 
Fiorentinif and ftill more, tneqfured with 
his eye the amazing extent of the optra-^jiage^ 
with the prodigious circumference of his 
koxes^ 

To thefe, and other equaHy important 
remarks, Mr. Sharp has limited his cri- 
^ticifms on our theatrical compofitions^ 
and abilities in exhibiting them. £ut a$ 
informations of this kind, and difcuflions 
on public fpedacles, are generally enter- 
taining, and reckoned fometimes inftruo- 
tive, I intend in the next chapter to fup- 
ply Mr. Sharp's omiiSons, and endeavour 
to give the Englifh reader fome idea of 
the Italian ftage, and inform him in as 
fuccind a manner as poflitle of its riiiQ| 
proerefs, and ^xtitvit ftate. 
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C H A P. XI. 

J[ H E R E is no need of difplaying- 
much erudition to prove, that the Italians 
knew much fboner than any modern peo- 
ple in Europe the true dramatic art, as no 
body conv«:rfant in literature is ignorant 
of this truth. 

It is conittionly believed, that the two 
firft regular drama's which made their ap- 
jpearance in the weftern world (oon after 
the revival of learniijg, were 'the comedy 
of Calan^ra by czrdinal Bibiena, and the 
tragedy of Sopbonijba, by Giangiorgip 
Triffino : the Calandra exhibited at Flo- 
rence for the firft time, and the Sopho* 
iiifba at Vicenza. 

The pleafure given by thofe two com^ 
pofitions, and by many other written at 
the fame time, muft have Keen very great 

and 



and very univerfaly fince in the lar^ liw 
brary bequeathed a few years ago by Appf- 
tolo Zcno to the Dominican friars in 
Venice, there is a colleftion of about four 
thoufand fuch perfornunces, all written 
within the fpace of a century, which go 
now amongft us by the appellation of cem^ 
medie cnfich^^ 4mttent comedies^ .wh^^ther 
they ^fe con^ies, tragedi<^s, or v^k^ 

\ have read in my youjager days. a4iirg?j 
number of thofe commedie antkbe^ whith 
are all dill much admired by many of 
pur fcholars^ oh account of their having 
been moil fcrupolouily' modelled upon the 
tragedies of Sophocles^ and Euripides, and 
the come4ies of Plautus and Terence. But 
I do not wqnder at the negledr in which 
they fell towards the beginning of the laft 
century, which negle^ ftill continues* 
The tamenefs of their didtion, the want 
pi interefting incidents, the infipid iim^ 
plicity of their plots, and> above all, the 
preeii and Roman manners that prevail iii 

thfi 



the bcfl of them^ at length doyed and 
di^uftcd the greater part. 

Our theatrical compo&rs were there-* 
fore obliged to fumiih their audiences 
with entertainments of more vivacity and 
grelter intrigue. Accordingly another 
fpeciei of drama was cultivated through-- 
6iit Italy> more conformable Co the cheiar- 
ful temper of the nation^ and more ana- 
logous to our cuftomsj and the pferfo- 
fta^^ of this new kind of dramatic enter- 
tainmente played iff maike. 

RjcobonijI a famous Italian comedian at 
parity in a work which he ha^ dedicated 
t& an Engli/h queen^ has very fatisfadtorily 
proved, that the malked a<aors of the 
cofftmedie deW arte (a cant name for thofe 
burfefqiie play-s fubftituted to the anhmedk 
antichej^ are not wholljrof modern inten- 
tion, but Kneally dclcended from th0 
Attellana's of the^ Rdraans, which kept 
their 'power of pleafing the Italians from 
generation to generation through all the 
barbairow ages, >ilanding thc|r*groundin 

many 
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xamy Dbfcnre parts of Italy againft i3i9 
regular tragedies and comedies produce4 
hy ike numerous fucceflbrs c^ Triffino 
and Bibiena^ 

Each of thefe mafked perfonages in the 
iommedk deW arte was originally intended 
as a kind of charad:eriiftical reprefentative 
of fome particular Italian diftridt or town. 
Thus Pantalone was a Venetian mercrbant;^ 
Dottore z Bolognefe phyfician, Spavtentb 
a Neapc^ltan bragadocio, Pullicinella a wa^ 
of Apulia, Giangnrgoh and Covielh two 
clowns of Calabria, Gelfomino^z. Roman 
beau, Meltrame a Milanefe fimpleton, 
Brighelia a Ferrarefc pimp, and Arleccbim 
a blundering fervant of Bergamo. 

Each of thefe perfonages was ckd in 
a pecuii^ir drefs ; each had his peculiar 
mafk s and each fpoke the diale(9: of the 
place he reprejfented^ 

Beiki4BS thefe and a few other fuch per-^ 
£bnag«s, of which at leaft four were in- 
ti^oduce4 in each play, there were the 
:t/imorofds or Innamorato's ;, that "is, fome 

men 
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tftfeh^iftdwomctt who adcd ferious partsj 
ifflih SmerdMna, CokmbtJtai Sfii/itfa, zxhd 
Othtt-'fttitiics tvhd played thtf parts bf 
Jervettas, or waiting^maids . AU' tb«fe fpofed 
T[%fcan or Roman; and wore ho maiks* 

Not many of the compofitiohs, in which^ 
thefe mafked perfonagcs with the irthamb^ 
rato's and fervetta's were introduced, are 
to be found printed, bccaufe they were 
feldom written- Their authors only write 
in a very compendious way the buirncfs of 
cachfcene in a progreffive order i and 
flicking two copies of the fcenaria (ib this^ 
kind of dramatic flceleton is called) '*ih 
two lateral back parts of the ftage before 
the entertainment began, eacbaiapr caught 
the fuhje<3:/of each fcene with a glance 
whenever called forth by his cue* and 
• either fingly. or .colloquially fpqk? , extern-^ 
pore to the fubjeft. ^ Of thefe fceiiario% 
or fkeletons, a good many are ftill extant* 
One J^laminio Scala, a <:ornedian,' has 
publiflied fifty of his own invention in 
i6ii. I once faw the book^ but could 

not 
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not make ojuch of zxiy of his plots, which 
are not ealily uni:aveUed but by coniedians 
long accuftomed to catch their recriprocal 
hints. 

This/ w^y of compoling comedies will 
c^crtaioly be thought ^extremely odd by an 
Englifhman.a^pfuftpmed to a greater, rcgu* 
larity of compofition, and he will ima- 
gine that they, can be little better than 
imperfed and farcical performances* And 
fo in a certain degree they are, and thought 
fo to be by the greateft part of our learned 
men, who have long wiflied to fee them 
baniihed the Italian ftage. Yet in fpight 
of their critical aufterity I muft own, that 
ibine of the adors, particularly Saccbi 
and Fiorilu (commonly called Truffalditia^ 
and Tartaglia from the characters in whii^h 
they excel) whom I have lately feen in 
Venice, made me unwilling to join in 

* TrujjbUim or Tracagning mcsLn the fime aft JtrlA^ 
-^hino^ Harlequin. TartagUa means ^ ^ttirfr^ a ftamf^ 
menr* 

opinion 
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*|^nio& with our critics; and I cafiflof 
very cordially wifli ^ a total aiteratioa 
m our wonted ma&ner of compofing aad 
exhibiting comedies^ as the efforts which 
our adora are obliged to nsake when put 
to this hard ftretch^ are foch^ that they 
give ttie often much greater occafion for. 
wonder than for criticifna* Thef* plays 
«e befides a Veiy fingukr peculiarity of 
our nation ; and out of refped to fuch a 
peculiarity^ as well as to the antiquity of 
its origin^ I think they ought to be kept 
up a$ long as poffibie, and that critidibi 
ihould rather be exerted in their emencbi<si 
tion th^n their deftrudicm. 

A for>eagner canpot eafiiy conceive vnth 
wh^ rieadinefs oui afikors perform their 
ext^pco-e parts, and how difBcuk it k, 
both for natives and foreigners, to find 
out that they fpeak extempore^ Mf^ 
Garrick told me in Venice, that the co- 
«sLedian; who pleai^ him moft in Paris, 
•was. the Pantalone of what they call there 
la Comedie ttalienne : and the famous 
•* * ^- a Cartirif 
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Car lift ^ who peffonates Harlequin on fh« 
fame ftage^ though he has brought him- 
felf to fpeak almoft always in French, 
ipeaks with fuch volubility and propriety, 
ihiX his audience never can diftinguifli 
between his extempore ahd his written 
parts. Had Mr. Garrick heard Saccbi and 
Fwrili in Italy, I will venture to fay, that 
he would have received from them full 
as much fatisfaddon as he did from the 
Harlequin and the Pantaloon at Paris* 

But the delight given by thefe extern- 
pofe performances depends chiefly on the 
abilities of the a£tors i and able adors in 
this way cannot be many, efpecially in a 
country where there are no fuch immenfe 



towns as London and Paris, that can af- 
ford a maintenance to numbers of them 
at once, out of which many will be 
brought by emulation^ to approach more 
or lefs to excellence. The Italians there- 
fore, in order to help the middling a£tors, 
have introduced mufic upon the ftage 
about the beginning of the laft century, 

N which 
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which brought about the foFmation of 
thofe mufical drama's now called opera^s. 
when they are feiious^ and opera huffds. 
or burkttdsy when they are bnrlefque. 

Of the firft writers of opera's, whetjietr 
£eriou9 or burkfi^ue^, fcarcefy any have: 
efcaped obfivtion, and none of them really 
merited to have their liiames preferved* 
Zeno and Metaftafio are the only two^. 
who are entitled to this honour. 

Apoflolo Zeno found the opera quite 

rude and imperfect, and. he brought it 
within the juriidiftion of the Aridotelisui^ 
precepts* As he was a great mailer of 
Greek, he endeavoured to give it a Greek 
caft, and crouded it with duo's, tiio^St. 
and choruffes, imitating as much as he 
could the ilropfae, antiftrophc^ and epode. 
of the: antiesMc Greek tragedies. 

But though S^no's invention be greats. 
his charadiers various, hia fentiments juft,. 
and his plots well contrived, yet his dic-^ 
iion has fo little livelinefs and elegance>, 
and his vedification is fo uncouth^ thatr 

hia 
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his opera's ire ftill rea4 by many, but iti 
to mufic by few ox none: and I have 
often fancied, that if his dramatic perfor- 
tnances were wcU tranflated into another 
language, they rjiight fee read with greater 
pleafure than any of Metaftafio's, as the 
ientiments are tnore thick-fown, h;s in* 
vention greater ^ and his eharadlers better 
marked than Metafta^o^s* 

Metaftafio*^ operas upopi the whole are 
far from havij;ig all Zeno's dramatical per<« 
feitiona ) but they are likewife far from 
having his chief defeats. The elegance^ 
U¥e)inef$, and rapidity of Metaftafio's dic- 
tion are not to be para^eled, aiid hx^ num^ 
^r$ are enchanting. His airs, duo's^ 
ffid chprufles run into mufic with fur* 
prifing facility, and our compofers have 
but little trouble in cloathing them with 
harmony 5 fo that it is chiefly to him, 
that they owe that honour of mufical pre-^ 
eminence which they have inconteftably 
enjoyed throughout Europe for thefe'many 

years. 
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As for owv opera buffa's or burletta% 
chough we have a multitude of thcro, yet 
not one is worth reading. Abfurdity, 
meannefs, and a littk ribaldry too^ are 
their chief ornaments. Yet our mufical 
compofers know at prefent their trade fd 
well, that they render them pleafing to 
the numerous vulgar. Every fenfiWe Ita- 
lian is afhamed of them, and looks with 
contempt and indignation on thofe verle- 
mongers who write them. But their 
(hame, contempt, and indignation are of 
no fervice to their country, as not only 
the low minded Italians are delighted 
With them, but even the nations that boail 
of politenefs and tafte fuperior to ours, 
make it a point to encourage fuch mongrel 
compofitions. 

The commedk delV artCy the opera Sy and 

the burletta'sy were not the only theatrical 

entertainments fubftituted by the Italians 

to the comemdie anticbe. They invented 

likewife two other drama's, one called 

commedie 
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commedie pajiorali^ pafioral plays ^ the other 
commedie rujiicbe^ ruftic plays. 

Of paftoral plays fome hundred are ftill 
to be found in the , coUefiions of the cu- 
rious. But as paftoral life never exifted 
but in the innocent imagination of love- 
fick girls> paftoral plays could never allure 
the many, and fupport themfelves long. 
None of them, for aught I know, has 
biPen exhibited in Italy within thefe fifty 
y€ar«, and our young people only ftill read 
a few of them 5 namely, Aminta by Taflb^ 
Pajior Fido by Guarini, Filli di Sciro by 
Bonarelli, and j^ceo by Ongaro ; to which 
our harmlefs nuns join the Filarmindoy the 
author of which I do not :^t prefent recpj^ 
\cdi. But our pf itics and pepple of taft^ 
look upon jthc^c and other fuch compofir 
tions with piuch lefs efteeni than pujr 
forefathers did, as they find thepi ^bound- 
ing with imaginary manners, unnatural 
fcntiments, puerile conceits, swd epigram- 
matical turns. The fa{hion of paftoral 
plays is' now fo utterly exploded through- 

N 3 out 
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out Italy, that the rijvercd name of Po|U 
tian himfelf cannbt rcfcuc his Orfea * froiQ 
total diftegardj and the learned thcin-- 
fclve« fcirccly know the exiftencc of that 
|>efforttiance. 

As to rujtic flay^s we never had mahy^ 
find of thenqi only the SCmcia is .generally 
known to polite readers. This Tanda 
was written hy Michelangelo Bonaroti^ a 
liephew of the famous Michelangek>. It 
is a regialar dranaa in rhyme ; and it$ 
perfonages are Florentine peafbrts, The 
neatoefs of its language, and the truth 
of its manners are delightful. .For my 
part I look upon it as one of the moft 
capital pieces that Italy ever prodixfeed ; 
•and was only a fingle play of ours tp be 
faved frotti oblivion, I would girt my 
vote for the Tancia. However it is aifled 
no more, as it would not be eafy to find 

• Thfe V9^ ' Ae iRitt paftbral play written in Italian. 
The firft ^icioti df it has novate : the feto^d was 
pjinted In Vmmu per Nicolo Zoppino^ I5H* 

a numbef 
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4aL number of aftors fit to r^refent it ; and 
it is only brought fometimes on the pri- 
vate ftages of OUT colleges by way of 
^ntertaiumetot to youirg' ftudents in the 
autumnal vacancies:^ or the carnival- 
time. 

To this fliort account of the Italian 
ftage I have only to add, that within thefe 
forty or fifty years the commedie deW arte^ 
together with the operas both ferious and 
borlefque have greatly prevailed over all 
ether theatrical entertainments. 

However in thefe late years feme new 
and confiderable additions have been made 
to our flock ; and a ihort account of thofe 
additions I hope will not prove difagreeablc 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. xn. 

\ 

Vv H E N the names of the French 
tragic writers, and ^fpecially thofe of 
Corneille and Racine, began to be com- 
monly known in Italy, fome of our wits 
thought ' of giving . us tragedies modelled 
after the French manner. Many fuch 
were therefore written in a little time, 
amongft which the Merope by the marquis 
MafFei, the Ulijfe by Lazzarini, the Elettra 
by count Gafparo Gozzi, and a few more 
met with much approbation on feveral 
llages of Italy ; and it is probable they 
will not foon be forgotten, as they are not 
written with that humility of language 
and weaknefs of verfification which pre-^ 
dominate in all our ancient tragedies ♦ 

We have likewife feen reprefented of 
|ate |>y pm? adtors alujoft >11 the tragedies 

Pf 
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cf Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, and Vol- 
taire, tranflated into blank verfe. But 
our polite people cannot fill a play-houfe 
by themfelves, and our vulgar cannot as 
yet be brought to relifli fuch compoiitions. 
They are ftill ftrangers to the plcafure of 
weeping, and would ftill have kept invaw 
riably faithful to their Harlequins, Panta- 
loons, Brighella's, and the other mafks, if 
Goldoni and Chiari had not fuddenly 
made their appearance about eighteen or 
twenty years ago. 

Of Goldoni I have already faid enough 
to give a fufficient idea of the man as a 
compofer of plays* And of the abbot Pietro 
Chiari I have nothmg elie to fay, but 
that he is, if pofiible, ftill worfe than 
Goldoni in every particular. . 

Thefe two ftran^ mortals were both in 
the fame year accidentally engaged to com^- 
pofe comedies for two different ftages at 
Vcnipe. It is not to be conceived how pro- 
digioufly popular they both became after 
haying exhititc^l ty^o pr three of their 

fantaflical 



£uxtaAicaI atid abfurd campoHdoas, aD4 
how quickly diey broiight &ow, and 
laoife^ aiid nonfenfe intp vogve : the ^ike 
has never been fcen in any country. How- 
ever it muft be obferyedj, that part of their 
rapid popularity they owed to their fati- 
rizing oste anpdier upon the Aage in a moil: 
unmercifiil nianner i fuid the Italians zk 
Dotleis pkafed wkh bull- baiting than the 
Engliih. It was by ihis moans chiefly^ 
that our two comhfttmts divided our peo- 
ple into parties^ fome countenancing one^ 
and fome fupportmg ihc other ; nor need 
my Engliih readers be tpld -what 1^ 
confeqxience of particfis is^ let their ob)e<St 
be ever fo unimportant* 

None of Goldoni'^ and Chiad's pron 
du£tions can -really ftand the teft of cri'- 
cifm. They hoth were born without 
wit^ and educated wkhout learnhig. Yet 
^ epidemical phten^y in their famur 
feized liic Venetians, both high and low, 
and quickly ipread itfelf frohi'Veni'Ce 40 

almoft aH parts of Italjr. That phrenry 

was 
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was then much encreafed by the prc- 
pofterous praifes lavifhed by Monfieur de 
Voltaire on Gcddoni, as they contributed 
much to his getting fomc fuperiority oyer 
|iis antagpnift. 

Thefe fruitful geniufTes in the ^ace of 
about ten years fupplied our many Aages 
with feireral hundred of plays ; and GoK 
doiii in particular boafted in one of them, 
intitled II T!eatro C$mc(fp that l^e had 
ppmpo&d JixteHi comedies in a year^ of 
ivhich he produced the titles from the 
mouth of an z&ox^ 

Such a rapidity of entertainments ren**- 
dered the two pfeudo-ppets abfolute fove« 
reigns of the ftage; an^ no body knows 
how long their empire would have laflec^ 
if fome learned mtn^ tired with their 
4ouble deluge of npsfenfe, had not begua 
•^o harrafs thom foodi with criticifm. 

Qoe Carlo Gos»»i> younger brother to 
fcount Cofparo GozTi already mentioned^ 
was the lirft that fell hard upon Goldoni 
fnd Chia]4 ; and many others fbon folf- 

lowed* 
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lowed. The two bards, finding them-* 
fclves attacked very clofely, thought pru* 
dent to fufpend their i^utual ahimofity, 
clapped up a hafty peace, ind joined to 
oppofe their cenfurers. Chiari was a 
great profe-fcribbler as well as a comedy- 
monger; fo that a brifk paper- war was 
quickly commenced, which grew hotter 
and hotter by rapid degrees. 

It happened one day, that Carlo Gozzi 
met with Goldoni in a bookfeller's fhop. 
They exchanged (harp words ; and in the 
heat of the altercation Goldoni told his 
mercileis critic, that it was an eafy tafk 
to find fault with a play ; but defired him 
to obferve, that to write a play was a 
very difficult one. Gozzi repHed, that to 
find fiiult with a play was really eafy : 
tmt that It was flill cafier to write ftieh 
plays as would pleafe fb thoughtlefs a 
nation as the Venetians; adding with a 
tone of contempt, that he had a good 
mind to make all Venice run to fee Tk^ 
^alc ef the ^bree Oranges formed into a 

comedy. 
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comedy. Goldoni, with fomc of his par- 
tizans then in the fhop, challenged Gozzi 
to do it if he could ^ and the critic thus 
piqued^ engaged to produce fuch a co-« 
medy within a few days. 

Who could ever have thought that to 
this trifling and cafual difpute Italy jQiould 
awe the greateft dramatic writer that it 
ever had ! Gozzi quickly wrote a comedy 
in five a<3:s, intitled / tre Aranciy Ttbe 
three Oranges y formed out of an old wo- 
man's tale, with which the Venetian chil- 
dren are much entertained by their nurfes. 
The comedy was adted, and the three 
beautiful princefTes born of the three en*, 
chanted orapges made all Venice croud ta 
the theatre of St. Angelo. 

It may eafily be imagined, that Goldoni, 
and Chiari were not fpared in the 3r^. 
Aranci. Gozzi found means to introduce 
in it a good many of their theatrical ab- 
furdities, and expofed them to public de- 
riiian. The Venetians, like all other 
Italians, do not greatly care for the labour 

y^ ^ * of 



ef fearching aftec truths and their im^i-* 
nation runs too often away with them^ 
while their judgment lies domi^nti. But 
point out icnfe to thetn;, and they wiUin* 
ftahtly feize it. This was remarkahly .lh$ 
cafe on the firfi: night that the comedy of 
the Three Oranges was afted* The fickle 
Vei^tians forgot inftantly the loud ac£}a« 
mations with which they had received t^e 
greater part of Goldoni and Chiari's pk3rs» 
laughed obftreperoufly at them hoth^ and 
applauded the Three Oranges in a moft 
frantic manner. 

This good fucccfs encouraged Gozzi to 
write more; and his new plays changed in a 
Kttle time fo intirely the tafte of the Vene- 
tian audiences^ that in about two feafons 
Goldoni was utterly ftrippcd of his the- 
atrical honours, and poor Chiari totally 
annihilated. Goldoni quitted Italy and 
went to France, confiding much in Mr, 
Voltaire's intercft and recommendations, 
which, as I have heard, procured him 
the place of Italian mafl^r to one of the 

4 princefles 
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prince^fes at VerfaiUesy and Chiari retired 
to a country *houfe vat thfi neighbourhood 
of Brefcia. , » 

In the years r764 and 1^765 I have feed 
w8Ud in Veme^ ten 01? twelve of G6zzi\ 
fl2pf8, and had eVe^ the pe^al of two or 
thi^eo of fhem m mahu^Fipt v imA ni^ 
wofks of this kind ever plea&d tne fo 
much : fo that^ when I faw Mrv Gatrick. 
ther e^ I laniented that he did ndt coine in 
€amivaUtime, that he might have jfe^t 
fonie of them' aded ; and I am confident 
he wottld have admired the crigindity of 
Gozzi's genius^ the m<A wondcrfttl, in 
my opinion, next Shakefpeare, that ever 
any age or country produced. The caft 
©f Gozzi's pEiind leads him to ftrike out 
many characters and beings not to be 
found in nature, like that of Caliban ii* 
the Tempeft y and yet moft natural ,and 
true like Caliban's. 

To his aftoniflbing power of invention, 
fo rare amongft modern poets, Gozzi 
Joins greiat purity and force of language,. 

harmony 
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hftrtnony of verfificatian, iatricicy of 
plot, multiplicity of incidents, . probabi-* 
lity of cataftrope, variety of decoration^ 
and many other excellencies expected in 
the modern drania^ It is a pity that this 
author could never be prevailed upon to 
publifli his F plays. He has rcQAfid the 
ftrongeft felicitations of his friends, with- 
out giving any fatisfa^tory, rejtfon for his 
averiion to fuch a publication. Some at-^ 
tribute it to his partiality for an a£trefs, 
to whom be leaves the profits afifing from 
their exhibition : but this I can fcarcely' 
believe, as her profits from fuch a publi- 
cation would be much naore confiderable 
than thofe which fhe reaps by her afting. 
I rather think that having no great, value 
for his audience, Gozzi fets likewife but 
little value on the things that pleafe them : 
and perhaps it was a fimilar reafon, that 
kept Shakefpeare from publifhing a cor- 
rc6t and complete edition of his plays 
while he lived. May the good genius of 
the Italian ftage befriend Gozzi's compo- 

fitions, 
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fitibAs, and not fuiFer it to be robbed of 
diem. I hope they will meet with a 
better fate than Shakej^pe«6!!s^ ahd that 
future commentators will not be pot to 
the trouble of reftoring his paflages, f edi- 
fying his fentehces, explaining his obfcu-* 
rities^ and adjufting his orthography* 

Such was the origin and progrefe^ and 
fuch is the prefent ftate of the Italian 
ftage. I will not fay that Mr^ Sliasp 
ought to have given fuch a circumftantial 
account of our theatrical abilities and per- 
formances. A ftranger> as I faid before^ 
has need to live the beft part of his life 
in a foreign country to qualify himfelf for 
fuch narrations ; and any man may ftand 
eafily excufed when he paflcs lightly over 
fuch fubjeds in his travelling accounts* 
But no ftranger can avoid the imputation 
of felf-conceit when, on his return home 

after a (hort ramble over any country, he 
launches out into fuch ample and multi- 
farious fubjcds, and pretends to give his 
countrymen true ideas of things, of which 

Q hft 
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iie knows nothings and could know no* 
thing. Let any man unacquainted with 
Italy read Mr. Sharp's Five Letters on the 
Italian: ftage, and he will prefently con* 
elude that the Italians are a people moft 
mif^rably ignorant of theatrical matters ; 
that they have banifhed all fcfnfe and pro-* 
priety from their drama's j and that they 
cannot be plcafedwith any thing but far-^ 
^j^ buffoonry. But is thi« giving & 
true idea of the Italians and of thek ftage.^ 
Certainly not. The mighty cenfurer 
ought to have got better information be* 
fore he wrote on fuch a fubjed ; and'fince 

lie pretends to fuch ikill m Italian^ as to 
know even the Venetian dialed,, he ought 
to have mentioned Carlo Gozzi and Meta- 
ftafip, as they are dramatic writers not to 
be equalled by any qf modern Eogknd 
and France, What.ihall we then call 
Mr. Sharp's Five Letters I 
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CHAP. XIH, 

« 

If Mr. sharp is guilty of the moft ri- 
diculous felf-conceit when he fpeaks at 
large of the prefent ftate of the Italian 
ft age^ he like wife incurs the fufpicion of 
difingenuity when we take notice, that He 
has paft over in the moft profound iilenct 
the prefent ftate of Italian literatiird. 

How could this man, who lays *the 
ftrongeft claims to literary honours, ne> 
gleft a topic which above all others miift 

prdVd^^tcr^fting to the moft fenfible part 
of the Englifti readers ? How could he 
h^ Co fevere when he expatiated on our 
ignorance and follies, and th?Jii be fo for- 
fetful of cenfprial juflice as not to fpeak 
a iirigle word of our knowledge and our 
wifdom ? To what end did he give an 
account of his travels through Italy, if he 
did not vifit our feveral univerlities, and 

O z ^nter 
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enter our numerous libraries ? If he was^ 
not even folicitous for the leaft informa- 
tion or perfonal acquaintance with any 
one of the many, men of learning that live 
at prefent amongft. us ? Let us fuppofc 
for a moment, that all memorials of the 
prefent Italians were to be deftroyed, and 
only the iaccount given of them by Mr. 
Sharp ;Wds kept in being, what a judg- 
ment woqld pofterity form of them ! Poor 
folks, how they would be wronged !- 

I will not here enquire whether in the 
celebrated age of Leo X. there was mor? 
real' knowledge in Italy than there is at 
prefent. Such a difcuflion would legd me 
too far J and I am withal afraid^ that^ it 
would prove too hard for my abilities. 
Let us iuppofe bcfides, that after a lo>ig 
exam^* I jiiould at Uft declare for t^c 
jprefent age, have I not reafon to thin^ 
that my conteniporaries would never fuffer 
themfelves to be convincfed by my argu- 
ments ? Mankind in general arf fuch 
hudatores temporis aSii j they are fo bigot- 
ted 
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ted to ancient times, that even the moft 
learned men of Leo's age frequently com- 
pljained of the ignorance of their times, 
and fet the preceding centuries far above 
their own, both for fcience and arts* 

Avoiding therefore a difcuffion which 
might be deemed invidious, or at leafl 
prove fruitlefs, I fhall only obferve, that 
learning cannot procure in ouief days that 
veneration to its poffeflbrs from all clafles 
of people, and efpecially from princes 
and great lords, which it procured them 
foon after its reftoration. Learning there- 
fore is now cultivated both in Italy and in 
other parts of Europe, more out of regard 
to its ule and convenience in commyon 
lif^^ tHan for any ^reat hopes of arriving 
by\ its means at conjQderable advantages or 
unijverfal reputation. Our ftock of books 
on,^all forts of fubjefts is fo ample at this 
^^Y$ that learned and ingenious men can- 
not now have that facility which pur pre- 
dcceflbrs had, of making themfelves 
known to their contemporaries, and 

O 3 recommepding 
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recommending themfelves. to puUic no<« 
ticc by handling a new fubjcd:. We have 
not» like our predeceflbrs^ any very power^ 
ful incentives from honour or from inte-< 
reft to encreafe the number of quarto's 
and folio's 1 and this is one of the reafons 
why many perfons at prefent, in Italy as 
well as in England and in other coun-- 
tries, cultivate the fields of literature in 
privacy and humble content ; and yet 
have laid in much greater ftpres of know- 
ledge than ever Bembo or Sadoleto; but 
keep them to themfelves, or fhare them 
only with the beft and moft intimate of 
their friends, without ever thinking of 
carrying them to any '*J)iiblic market by 
means of the prcfs, A cardiniaFs ^aH^s 
not now to be grafped at by climbing «P 
the ladders of Greek and Latin; an^ a 
learned man in thefc days may indeed o\b- 
tain by induflry or chance feme petty ad-^ 
vantage ; but a biftopric in Italy a« we}- 
as in England, is feldpm the reward of 
^nere merit an4 learning. Whatever a^ 

I <t^diQ\^& 
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ftudibus reclufe for rounded by his books 
may think of the illuftrious age of Leo^ 
when I confider the wonderful progrels 
that all fcicnccs have made all over Eu- 
rope within thefe three laft centuries, I 
am almoft tempted to think, that, exclu- 
sive of the knowledge of learned languages, 
the real knowledge of the prefent Englifh 
women alone, were it poffible to bring It 
all together, would prove not much in- 
feriour to the real knowledge of that illuA 
trious age, with which fhallow fatirifts 
and peevifh poets of all countries reproach 
the degeneracy of their own. 

Granting^ however that the modern 
Italians are not upon the whole fo ftudi*- 
ous land fo learned as their cinquecentijii % 
their anceftors of Leo's age 5 yet it is wrong 

* The Italians give this collcftive name to the 
learned who fiouri(hed in the Axteenth century, as they 
call Trecentijiiy ^uattrocentiftiy and Secentiftt thofe who 

fiouriflied in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and fevcnteenth 

i^enturies* 
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in foreigners to fuppofe^ that they are 
quite deftitute of literary merit. 

Let any Englilhman enter the public 
libraries of Italy, and he will boaft no 
longer of thofe of Oxford and of Cam- 
bridge, of Grefham and the Mufeum. I 
hav<j lopked with due reverence on thofe 
four, as wtU as on many more in fcveral 
parts of this kingdom both public and 
private : but none of them i*aifed my 
wonder, as they n?iturally brought back 
to my remembrance the Anibrofiana at 
Ikdilan, that of St. Mark at Venice, the 
MagUabechiana and the Laurentiana at 
Florence, ^nd the Vaticana at Roqie. 
Thefe ftand in no need of additional 
fjiclves to vie vvith the moft famous Eng- 
li/h Jibraries. In Turin, Pavia, Parma, 
Padua, Pifa, Modena, Bologna, and 
>Iaples, {here ^re like wife ample collec- 
tions of books for public ufe* : and there 

^ Mlflpn in his travels reckons fourteen in Venice 
rpuly, fomc of which arc larger than^ St. Mark's. ; and 
aln:oft all public. 
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!s fcarce a town, or even a convent 
throughout Italy widiout a private or a 
public library. Many people alfo have 
their private ones, and fome of them very 
coniiderable. I will only mention that of 
count Pertufati at Milan, which contains 
above one hundred thoufand volumes, and 
for which twenty-five thoufand English 
pounds were once offered by the late 
emperor. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate all 
the treafures of learning thus accumulated 
in numberlefs parts of Italy; and the 
Italians are not to be fuppofed fo abfurd, 
as to keep their libraries for mere Ihow, 
or only for the pleafure of feeding motHs 
and mice. Many men are to be found 
in them, whofe lives were early devoted 
to the acquiiition of knowledge. Ambi- 
tion and curioflty a<a upon the inhabitants 

» 

<)f Italy with full as much force as they 
do upon thoie of other countries, and 
Uiany of the prefent Italian? *w?re made 

great 



great fcholars either by oi|e or the dther 
of thefc two powerful movers. 

But few are the cultivators of fciencej; 
whofe names are wafted by fame to dif- 
tant regions^ efpecially during their lives ^ 
and the greateft pirt of them maft be con* 
tented to enjoy renown only in thoia 
places that gave them birth. They can- 
not all have a king of Pruflia for a patroa 
and a panegyrift, who will deign to taka 
the trouble of gilding all Voltaire's filyer^ 
and all Algarotti's copper. However, 
though extended literary reputation be 
fcarce attainable by the fons of learning 
while they live^ and though the ap- 
proaches towards it be very gradual and 
flow, yet the names of fome living Italians 
have reached England and other parts of 
Europe, and thofe of Metaftafio the poet, 
Morgagni the anatomift, Frifio the ma* 
thematician, and father Beccaria the elec- 
tric philofopher, are names no longer con- 
fined to their fide of the Alps. Vallifhicri, 
Muratori, MafFei, Cocchi, Poleni, Gori, 

Giannoni^ 
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Gunnoni, Buonamipi, and Becc^ri, wIk> 
fjipd but lately, were not names ijjiknovw* 
i^ other countries. Bianchi a^d Bfttafr% 
9f Rimini, Lami of Fk«:ence, Manfi thi9 
pre^nt archbifligp. of Lucca, Delia Torro • 
acid Maz2$pcchi of Naples, the marquia 
Fagoaao of Sinigaglta, are likewife nances 
witlh which many profdS^s of £bicnce axe 
acquainted throughout all Europe. To 
the£b and £>iEie others, I might without 
f^ny great impropriety, add. thofe of Bofco- 
vicK*thc aftroBiomcc, and Affcmanno the 
odeotal linguift, who have had their 
education and stfrquired their knowlcidge 
amongft us. But though only a few of 
the learned of Italy have been fo happy as 
to have their names knowa beyond their 
mountains and their fcas, yet there are 
jnany who do honour to their country 
with their mental acquilitions. Inpoctry, 
befides Mctaftafio apd the two Gozzi's, 

♦ Father Bofcovich is ^ Ragufean, and monfignor 
^ffeirnanno aa A^ynan, 

we 
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wc have Paflcroni at Milan, who has 
printed a kind of fatirical epic poem in 
thirty-three canto's, which abounds in 
wit, humour, and learning. Under the 
pretence of relating Cicero's life, this 
fanciful poet lafhes the vicfes, and points 
out the foibles that predominate now 
tmongft his countrymen: and, making 
due allowance for poetical exaggeration, 
it is in PaiTeroni's poem that foreigners 
ought to look for fure information con-* 
ceming our cufloms and manners, and not 
in the idle and fhallow performances of 
Mr. Sharp and other fuch conceited and 
ignorant travellers. 

At Milan likewife, there is one Parini, 
who will certainly prove a very eminent 
poet, if he continues to write. His Mat^ 
tino and Mezzodt have filled me with 
hopes, that he will f€(on be the Pope or 
the Boileau of Italy, as he is already 
almoft equal to them in juflnefs of think* 
ing and cxadtnefs of expreiSGon, and feems ' 

to 
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to furpafs them in richnefs of imagerf 
and fecundity of invention; 

Many other followers of the mufes 
fwarm all over Italy,; and fome' of them 
are in high repute in the; plac6s where 
they refide : but I c^not much praife 
any of them, as I know none pofiefled of 
tnuch invention : and what is a poet 
without invention? 

Some of my readers will be ready to fay 
here, that I do not offer much in com-* 
mendalion of my country when I reckon 
but five poets in it at this time/- But caii 
many centuries boaft of many more ^ and 
can England, or France, or any other 
country now mufter up a much larger 
number ? 

The number of our men well verfe J in 
iever^l parts of fcience, is certainly much 
larger than that of our poets. In all our 
univerfities every kind ef literature is 
much cultivated, and every one of them 
can boaft of feme eminent profcifor. Ih 

^Dme 
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feme of them the eaftem languages etpe^^ 
cially^ may be learned with tnuch greater 
Mfe and expedition than in any other 
nniVerSty in Europe^ ib their libraries 
tre .more , amply furniihed with eailera 
books afid manufcriptSj and our profeflbra- 
6f thofe languages multiplied by the reli^- 
gious neceiiity of keeping up a large body 
of miiGonaries. In Venice and in Rome 
one may meet every day with men deeply 
fkilled in oriental literature. Let me 
only mention here one, who is the moil 
aftonifhing linguift in my opinion that 

ever i exifted. I mean father Bonifacio 
Finetti, a Dominican friar, who in the 

» - ■ ♦ 

year J 7.5 6 publifhed ten di:flertations on 
the Hebrew language and its derivathres j 
that is, the Rabbinical, the Chaldaic, the 
Syriac, the Samaritan, the t^eniciaa or 
Punic, . the literal Arabic, the vulgar Ara- 
bic, i^ohd-the Attihafie. Thefe ten difler^ 
tations we« givtn in k volume * b^ fsrtiher 



• This book isJntjriei} Tratt ato ^Ila lingua 
Ebraica fue affinty del padre Bonifacio Finetti dell ordtne 
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Fifl^tfti us a fpectm^i of a larger work; 
whkh he. intended to write itpon all ian« 
gtiages bodi antient and modem. 

My l^rned xeader will perhaps ^rt to 
hear of a man, who intended to write a 
work t>n all laf^uages^ both ancknt and 
modem i and I mixft iky, that when I firft 
caft my eye on the title page of Finetti's 
^ecimen^ the firft thought that ocxrurred 
was^ that its author could be no better 
than a literary quack or a madman* But 
the reading of his Ten Diflertations gare 
me reafon to alter iny haffy judgment; 
and' I had then no reft until Ir procured . 
myfelf the honour, of his perfohal acquaint^ 
anceiw 

This friar is now near eighty years old^ 
of which he has employed fixty at leaft 
in fiudying lahguagts. As in «he coufft 
of his life he fcarcely ever ftirred from 



^ pre^Motl^ ^Jin^ agUint£tifer Sag^iq deW 4pir0 
da^ lui i/Umpprefa Jhpra i linguaggi di tutt^ U wM$^ Ik 
y^n^i0jy56^ appreffi, ^fit^nh Zattoi 

his 
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lus cell, he is not cottmonly known, not 
even in Venice, thoagli it be the place of 
* his birth and conftant refidcnce.. How- 
cv/erhe has found means in his long ibli- 
tude to have from the mi0ionaries fent in 
partiBus ir^deliumhy the college of the 
propaganda at Rome, and from allcomers 
.of the world, all forts of books and manu** 
Scripts that could facilitate the iludy of 
the remoteft tongues. 

I have myfelf brought many Engliih 
travellers acquaintec^^ with him, and they 
were as much pleafcid with the converfa-- 
tion of the reverend old man, as furprifed 
«t his odd library, which confiAs chieily 
of grammars, dictionaries, bibles, cates^ 
f^ims, prayers, memorials, letters, trea« 
iiesl of peace or commerce, itineraries, 
«nd other things of this fort, writt^ in 
the mjoil obfcure languages of Ehxrope, 
Afia, Africa, and America. 
• Being about feventy jrears of age, he 
formed the defign of communicating fomc 
part of his immcnfe knowledge to the 

worlds 



World, ahd publiflied his f tii DiilcrtatioliS 
5n the Hebre.W language aqd its deriva^ 
tives for a fpetitnfeh^ as I faid> upon all 
languages, ancient and modern^ This id 
a trahflation of part of his preface to that 
fpccimen. 

*' Tibe FIRST CiiAPTfiR ^f f^y worig 
" fays h€> Jkall be this very fpecimen^ a 
** httle enlarged. We jh(ill thus begin out 
** great language -- journey Jrom the eqft^ 
** where the Hebrew t ran/ports us direSlly : 
** and running over the eajiern countries ^ we 
•* Jhull only Jlep a while from Arabia into 
** jifrica to pay a vifit to the Ethiopia and 
*^ jimharix: languages y becaufe thejk are both 
** daughters of the Hebrew. From Africd 
<« we fiall then return immediately to Afa^ 
^* and even enter fome parts of Europt^ 
that We may Jpeak of other oriental 
tongues which have likewife fome affinity 
^* with the Hebrew. Our seconI) chap-^ 
«< TKR therefore Jhall give an account of all 
" thofe other eajiern languages that reach: 
** fr<im the eajiern part of Europe to the river 

P ** Indus^ 
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^* Indus, and owe fome part of their origin 
to the Hebrew tongue *r that is, theGreeky 
the Armenian, the I'urkijh, and the Per^ 
Jian. Then without turning our back to 
** the rifing fun, we will run through the 
*• Eaji 'Indies, and give an account in our 
** THIRD CHAPTER of the Eaji'-Indian 
** tongues ; that is, the Indofiantc, the 
*' Malaccan, the Matabarical, thi Male^ 
*• jamic, the Tamulic\ the Telugic, the Sia^ 
^* mefe, and fome others. Continuing then 
*^ our journey the fame way^ we Jhalljpeak 
** in the fouRTH chapter of the Ian-- 
guages of the furthermofi eaft I that is, of 
the Anamittc, which comprehends the 
** Chinefe, the Cochinchinefer the fapanefe, 
*' the Formofan, and fome others. Then we 
^' will turn our Jleps to the north, and 
^^ entering the mojl e aft em Tartary, we will 
*^ go a journey retrogade to our firft i that 
** is J we will turn to the weft, for to come 
** back again to Europe, after having viftted 
** thofe vafl regions. Therefore the fit m 
^* Chapter ft;all be of the Tartar^ 

^* languages I 
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'* languages y and as far as our few books im 
'* J hem can lead us, we jhall fay fomething 
** <f ti>^ Majuric tongue, which is fpoke by 
** the Chinee Tartars } and of the Mongu^ 
*^ lefe, the Thibet tan orTanguttani the Cal^ 
** mucic, the Crimean, and fome others. 
'* From the Greater Tartary continiiing our 
*' journey to the weji we enter into Muf-^ 
<« covy, and from the Lejfer Ttartary into 
** Poland. Both in Mufcovy and Poland 
" we meet with the tongue commonly called 
** Sclavonian, though it ougbt to be Slavo-- 
<* nian or Slavijh, which fome call likewife 
** Sfyric. Our sixth chapter Jhall 
*« then treat of the ancient Sclavonian tongue, 
^^ and of its derivatives ; that is, [the Mif^ 
^* cavite, the Polijh, the Bohemian, the Van-- 
^* dalic, the Illyric or Dalmatian, the Cor-- 
<* niolan, and others. To the weft of the 
" countries where the Sclavonian tongues 
" tfr^ fpoken^ there is Germany and other 
" countries, where^we meet many languages 
*^ of Germanic origin. The ancient language 
** of Germany is by fome catted Old Gothic, 

P 2 ' ' ''by 



«« by otbirs Teutonic, and pU' By othetr 
*« Norrmct Norman, or^ Northern. TAir 
♦* SEVENTH cfiAPTE*: therefore Jbatl ttcai! 
** of the ancient Germanic tongue, and ofiO^ 
*« feveral derivatives ^ both ancient and "mo- 
•♦ dem. The madam, iegifimng from tbe^ 
** farther norths are the Icelandic, to ipbich 
** we •mil jmH the ^reenlanSJh, as noefjoUl 
** have no 'proper er place for it than this j. 
«* then the Stvedifhy tbi Norvegiau, the Da*- 
** nijh, the Englijb, the Ltm-DuUh, and 
*« the Wgh'Tiutcki, ^ani this kji mS be- 
« thefirfiof'wbich^^'mejbaUjpeak, Ammgfi 
•* the anciem Germanic tongues there are the- 
" Rank, the Ahglb^dxony the M)f9gothic». 
*« the Teotifli, and fame others^ From Xrer- 
*« -many, turning our fleps U the ivejl, lee- 
*« will enter France, and there find me of 
** the prettiefi daughters of the Latin- 
*' tongue; then the Italian, the Spanipy 
** and the Portuguffe, with a few it hers of 
'* inferiour rank.. In the eighth chap- 
" TER therefore wif f^all dwell a wbtle with- 
** them., after having paid vur rejpe&ful 

** complimepts^ 
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emplifnents to their mble mother the Latm 
tqngue. And keb$ld! we art here come /d 
^^ the utfmji verge of Europe. Hcmever^ 
hff^e we Jet foil for Africa ^ we muft 
needs fpeak <f fever al languages inclofed 
infme mrrtm^aces^ which having Httk 
or no offspring of their own^ are by the 
** Ung^ifis called small tongues. Tet 
<* thefe too deferve our attenttoa-, and we 
Jball therefor e form our ninth chapter 
of thefm^ll tongues of Europe, in which 
are comprifed tbe Hungarian, the Lkbu-^ 
^* Oman, the Ltvonian, the FinJandiJh, the 
** Welch with tie Cornwalkan, Irijb, Ar-- 
mm£, and other of its diakBs i the Bif 
c^iyan, which is thought to he the ancient 
'* S^ni(hi the Albanefi, and fime oth^s. 
** T^ben we wili crofs oyer to Africa. But 
in that country, though much larger than 
Enropef I fear we Jhall not bt aik to 
travel much, becaufe (f tbe dreafinejs of 
** its defarts^ and the barbarity rf its na^^ 
** turns : befides that we Jball already have 

P 3 *^ vifited 
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<* vtfited the Bar bary- States upon occajon 
f < of the Arabic language common^ Jj^oke 
<* there ^ and the empire of Abyjjiniay where 
** the Ethiopic and the Amharic tongues^ are 
^^ predominant. However Egypt will keep 
<^ us a while with the Coptic tongue or Old 
4^ Egyptian^ ^his tongue Jhall form the 
^^ chief ornament of the tenth chap- 
^^ TER ; and in it we Jhall fpeak alfo of 

» 

f* fome others, efpecially of the ancient Afri^ 
♦* can J ngw called ^amagzet, and of the 
^^ Congoyan, Angolian, Melindan, Often-'. 
** toficy Madagafcaric, and fome others. 
^* From Africa then we Jhall fail to Ame-^ 
^^ rica, travel it aH over, lijien to the va- 
^* rious fpeeches of thofe wild nations^ and 
** interpret them as far as we Jhall be affift^d 
^* by our books. Of the American languages 
«< we fioall make two chapters. TChe Jirfi, 
y which will be the eleventh in our work, 
*^ Jhall treat of the languages of North- 
" America ; and the fecondy which will be 
f^ the twelfth in order^ Jhall comprehend 

f« thofe 
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** tkofe of South" America. In the firft of 
*^ tbefi two chapters we will Jpeak of the 
*' Mexican, the Pocomanic^ the Virginian^ 
•*'* the'Algonkiney the Huronicy the Carfb^ 
** bean, and others i and in the fecund, of 
** the Brqfiliany the CHlefe^ the Peruvian, 
** and others. And with this chapter we 
'* jh all put an end to our long and laborious 
*' peregrination.'* 

Such was to be the work defigned by 
tny reverend friend father Finetti, a work 
grand in the defign, and as far as it went^ 
complete in the execution; a work that 
would have rcflefted infinite honour upon 
his country, as it would have added im- 
menfely to that flock of philological 
knowledge already poffeffed h^ the Euro^ 
peans ; and what is ftill of greater impor?- 
tance> would have ^pprifed the ftudious 
part of mankind by a ftriking exainple, 
of the vail and moft incredible acquiiitibns 
the human mind can make, when long 
and incelfantly employed upon the purfqit 
pf ^nowle4ge. But alas ! the noble fpe- 

P 4 cimen 



cimeo that he g^ve ^& pf the m^ede^ 
wprk, which he print^ at hi$ pwn <:xt 
pence, fpr 9. lorjg tw»9 4id npt fell| The 
ilr^fjgeaefs of Us titki th« Qhfcurity of 
its »»|i^pr, thf ftapidity pf hi^ f^Uaw " 
friar*, the barbftrpys ipattentipa of the 
Venetians, and fame other caufea* unfor- 
tunately cpne<»rre4 tp make this grand per- 
formance be ncgleded : and a« father Fi-f 
pettii lil^e tjie gesprality of our friars, 

> 

ha4 np ipion^y to fpare for the printing of 
it, he <^d ijot care for fhe double «3if 
writing it. Thus the lijerary wpr}4 ha* 
bwn fof ever robbfid of hia qther eleven 
volumes* tQ the cyeylafting forjrow of every 
cultivator pf knowledge 1 It 19 true that 
eight ye^r? after the firft edition of the 
firft volume, all the copies of it were fold 
in a few weeks qpon the ftrong reeom.r 
inendatiori pf a periodical writ^F, * who 
happened by chance to read it : but the 
heavy additipn of eight years to the old 
^ge of the author, had fb difabled him, 

^at now he could write no more; and 

thus 
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llm$ Italy ^d the whole world muft for 

« 

*?or bemoan thh great loft^ ai in all 
probability no jnan will ever again be 
found fo well qualified for ib terrifying ai| 
undertaking. 

After this account pf pur Fw^tti, ifaerp 
is no need of introducing any other of 
my countrymen to the acquaintance of 
the ^Injgliih. But fhould any of my 
readers go to vifit Italy, and be defirous 
^o inquire a little into the literature pf it, 
I take the Hbwty of throwing here in a 
note ^ the names of fpnje few amongft 

P At Fhrmcej Pcrelli, Pompep Nep, Ba;idini, 
Targioni^ Manettij. Nannonj, and Ndli. 

At Rome^ Stai^ Mammacchi, Maratti^ Gi^ppmelli, 
Zela49, Qara,mpi, and Boj'gia. 

^t Bologna^ two Zanotti's, Fantpnj^ two Taruffi's, 
(pne pf >yfaom fjpi^aks EnglUh w^nderfuUy well) 
Monti, Ferdinand ^a|Ii^ afVi jth^ IsiAy Laura 
Baffi. 

At Naples^ Genovpfi, Gactti, Martorelli, Cotumip^ 
(the difcov^rer of two aqueduds. in the ear never 
obferved by former axiatpmiil^) ;|nd marquis 
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uur learned, with whofe converiation or 
works I am Hire any Englifhman will be 
pleafed^ let his knowledge be ever fo 
great and fo multifarious^ 

At ModenOy Vandelli. 

At Padua^ Marfili, Carmeli, and Maftrega. 

At Pifsij Matani and Adami.' 

At Cortona^ Coltellini. 

At Lucca^ Benvenuti. 

At Siena^ Baldafiarri, Tabairini, and Piftoi. 

Kt Volferr^ij G\x?Lxnw:u 

At Parma^ Paociaudi. 

At Imoldj count Zampieri. 

At Rimini J Bonfi, befides Bianchi, and Batarra^ 

already named. 
At Pefaroy Olivieri. 
At Jnconoy Mauri, Stampini^ and Ceci^o Storwt, 

already named. 
/Vt Maferata^ two Mozzi's, Cpmpagnoni, and 

Aurifpa. 
At Milan^ Imbonati, two Villa's, Baleftrieri, Irico, 

and many more. 
At Genoay Giambattift^ Negroni, Viali, CeJefia, 

Gaftaldi, and Pizzorno. ' 

At Cafalj in Moi>tferrat, Cocconati, Grifelja, and 

Gambera. 

At Turin^ Broardi, Quaregna, Lavriano, ^omis, 
Alione, etc. 

• • • 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. XIV. 

» 

jnLFTER the above flight account of 
bur literature, it may not be improper to 
fpeak of the advantages w^hich the Italians 
inay reafonably expeft from addicting 
theinfelves to a ftudious life. An infor- 
mation of this kind will lead my Englifli 
readers into fuch parts of our cuftoms, as 
BO traveller of their nation, fo far as I 
have obferved, has yet taken notice. 

In Italy when a young man is trained 
up to phyfic, he has it in his power to 
get his livelihood by it in a very ihort 
time, if he will apply to it in fuch a man- 
ner as to acquire any reputation. On his 
quitting ^hp univerfity, which ijs generally 
(done after fevcn years, and after having 
take|i all his degrees, he goes to ferve as a 
ypluntecr in fome great hofpital, or put? 

himfelf 



himfelf to ai kind of apprcntifhip with 
one of the moft noted phyficians in a 
capital town, that he may now learn die 
pra(^ice> as he is fuppof^d tq have already 
learned the theory of pbyfic. The phy- 
ficiws of Italy vifit all th?ir patients wit;h 
thqir young pupils conftaotly at their 
heels, oblige ^em to infpe<5i; oMxiwtdy all 
the maladies that fall in their way, ancj 
take notice qf the remedies they pre.r 

fcrihc. 
This kind pf life a young beginner 

Ijenerally follows, until an opportunity 
offers to be chqfen phyAcian to an hpf* 
pitalf or to go in the fame capacity to 
fome fmall town or village, which is called 
^ndore in condotta. As foon as he hears 
of a vacancy ia any provincial place that 
will fuit his circumftances, he applies 
either perfonally or by letter to the cor- 
poration of it, offers his fervice, and pro- 
duces his certificates of having had his 
degrees, ferved his apprentifhip, and lived 
ft^ ^%rf honfft mai> QU|[ht ^P )ive. 

♦ On 



Oil otcttfioii df vacancies there ate g^e^ 
nerally Ctttttl competitoifs ij^rho ftrive to 
fill the empty place, But the young phy-* 
ficiin Wh6 has acquilrfed die bcft chatader 
both for Mli in his ptofeffion, and ptu-^ 
'defice in C6mtnt)ft life, has At beft chance 
of ftKrcecding in his application, and o£ 
beiiig preferred to the other candidates. 
His fuccefs however depends tin the ifiiF- 
frages of Ae corporation i and the largeft 
nutnber of tfienfi is not always obtained 
by fuperior merit. !Fartiality and chance 
will fometimes interfere, and give a place 
to one that ought to have been ^iven to 
another. Bat we are very fure, on the 
other hand, that officiottfnefs avails but 
little in ckfes of fuch eledlons, and that 
places will never bte procured by ttioney^ 
as we are ftill perfeft ftrangefs to the 
noble arts of bribing voters. 

When the place is once obtained, thfe 
yottng phyfician keeps it until he hears 
of a better ; and then he offers himfelf a 
candidaite for that. By thefc means our 

provincial 
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provincial phyficians fhift frcmi place ta 
placet that is^ from a fmall condotta to a 
greater. 

No patient in any provincial place is 
obliged to fee his phyfician for his atten-* 
dance^ as each corporation allows him a 
yearly falary. However almoft all fami^ 
lies, whether they have occafion for hira 
or not, fend him fome little prefent at 
eafter and at chriftmas, which confifts of 
a lamb or a kid, of hams, faufages, ca- 
pons, game, oil, wine, corn, or the like. 
The pooreft peafant would be afhamed 
not to fend at leaft a couple of fowls to 
his phyfician on the holidays. 

This neceffity of pufhing themfelves 
forward by mere dint of perfonal merit, 
and the liberty that people have of enx- 
ploying any phyfician in the neighbour- 
hood, if they have no good opinion of 
their own, naturally creates much emu- 
lation amongft neighbouring phyficians, 
and makes the greateft part of them apply 
very ferioufly to their bufinefs ; fo that it 

is 
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is not rare to find fonac of them very fldl- 
ful in their profeffion even in the ob- 
fcureft towns of Italy i and I was much 
furprifed two years ago in a petty village 
of the Upper Montferrat> called Rival ta, 
to find one fignor Bovio, a young phyfi:* 
cian» not only very ikilful in the fcience 
of healings but alfo pofiefied of a large 
coUedlion of the natural produftions of 
that province made by himfelf, and elpe- 
cially of petrifications fcarce to be found 
even in the amplefl mufeums. It is to 
that emuktion we chiefly owe the wofks 
of our Bprelli's, Bellini's, Malpighi's, 
Baglivi's, Torricelli's, Rcdi'Sj^ and many 
others^ whofe names . are known to the 
pljyficians of this part of the world, as 
well as thofe of Sydenham and Boerhaave. 
If a village happens to be fo fmall as 
not afford a fufficient falary, it is annexed 
to one* two, or more of the neighbour- 
ing s and their conimon phyfician in fucb 
a . cafe is enabled by them to keep a 
horfe, a mule, or a vehicle. It is like- 
wife 



wi& the bufinefs of tHe corporatidii io 
provide a lodging fot him whenever. he 
is obliged to make &ny ftay amongfl: them, 
ajid be abfei^t a while fr^m his ufad piaKte 
of refidehce. If the placej oa the Con-* 
Irary, is too large fbf one phyfieian, the 
corporation has more than one falary to 
appoint, and more than one €t>nid$ttd to 
difpofeof. 

The faferies, together with the ffegular 
prefents, in many villages and provincid 
towns that I hav* vifited^ and where I 
have often made it a point to be pitnlctt^ 
larly in^uifitive on this head, are equi-* 
valent, upon a medium, to a capitatiojn 
of two fliillings ; and few are the €Oft^ 
dotta's thit contain hfs than three hundred 
fouls, as few are likewife thofe that go 
beyond feven or eight hundred • So that our 
' provincial phyficians in the fmalleft places 
get about thirty or forty pounds a year> 
and fcventy or eighty in the largcft 5 which 
are fufficient competencies, as there is no 
provincial place throughout Italy> where 

a middling 
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& tniddling family- may not be decently 
maintained with the fjnalkft of thefc 
fums. 

Yet all our phyficians do not go /* 
tondotta. Some of them remain for many 
years in their iapprctttifliips ; aft as fubfti-* 
tutcs to their principals ; get patients for 
diemfclves when they think it time to 
venture on their own bottoms, and fet up 
in capital towns, where fpme of them 
have got very defirable fortunes. 

Whether this method of proceeding 
with regard to the praftice of phyfic be 
preferable to that ufed in England I will 
not venture to determine. It may perhaps 
be lefs lucrative to fomc of the profeflbrs 
of medicine. But it feems to me' more 
ufeful to the people ; as they are in Italy 
much more generally, and even to ttie 

loweft, accommodated with the aid of 
phyficians regularly bred, than the people 
in England. 

The yoiing men who apply to furgery, 
get through the world exaftly after the 

Q^ manner 
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itianncr of phyficians. And as for the 
apothecaries, any body that chufes may 
fet up for one, after having undergone 
proper examinations. But the phyficians 
in every place of their refidence. are obliged 
to vifit once a year at leafl: the apothecaries* 
ihops, and have power to deftroy all 
their decayed drugs and bad medicines. 
And here I muft not omit to fay, that 
within my memory the number of apothe- 
caries is confiderably decreafed in Italy ; 
and I was credibly informed in my late 
ramble there, that, in Florence only, 
more than twenty of them were in lefs 
than three years obliged to leave off 
trade, as our ph3|^cians are generally be- 
come averfe to frequent prefcriptions, and 
as our apothecaries are not allowed to 
pky the phyficians, as they commonly do 
in England. 

With regard to thofe who apply to the 
ftudy of the laws, they are more depen- 
dant on government than the phyficians^- 

furgeons, or apothecaries ; for, when the 

government 
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government is apprifed of thtir being 
properly qualified from the univerfities^ 
they are fent as podefia's or judges in dif- 
ferent places about the provinces. There 
a young lawyer adminifters both civil and 
criminal juftice in cafes of no great mo- 
ment; but in cafes of importance people 
jnuft rtfort to higher tribunals, 

.When a young podejia has thus admi- 
niftered juftice for three years, a perfon 
with the title oijindico {pvjindacoy as the 
Tufcans pronounce it) is fent to make the 
tour of all the podejleria's^ that is, of all 
the places where the podefta s refide. 
Public notice is then given in each re- 
ipeftive place to the inhabitants of the 
arrival of lYi^JindicOy and every body with- 
out exception is at liberty to lay before 
him. in writing any complaint againft the 
podejlk. Thefe complaints are immediately 
tranfmitted by the Jindko to the higheft 
magiftrate in the ftate, and by him exa- 
mined, or given to deputies to examine. 
If they are found trifling or ill-grounded, 
. - 0^2 > they 



they are difrcgarded ; and, if juft, rcdrcf-* 
fed» But it will not be difficult to guefs^ 
that a podefh has no great chance of bc-^ 
ing promoted to a more lucrative podefieria 
if it appears by any complaint, that he 
has not adminiftered juftice with a fteady 
balance. If he has, he is fent to a more 
profitable place for another triennium, 
and fo on ; nor is any podejia ever kept 
more than three years in the fame place, 
that he may not (I fuppofe) contract very 
ftrong attachments to particular people, 
and run into any danger of partiality. 

Befides applying to the podefterids^ the 
young ftudents in law take up the profcf- 
lion of an advocate in great towns, and 
have clients pretty much upon the plan 
of the counfellors of England. In this 
way of bufinefs they generally fare, as in 
England, according tq their feveral pro- 
portions of knowledge and eloquence, of 
dexterity or artfulnefs : and from this 
clafs, as well as from that 6£ xht pgdejla s^ 
the chief magiftrates and fupcrior judg« 
^ arc 
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arc chofen by government, when it ii 
thought proper. 

Mr. Sharp in the veiy beginning of his 
work iet$ out, foppifhly enough, for a 
deep critic in Ae Venetian dialeiSt, and 
fpeaks of the advocates of Venice : yet 
he does not vciiturp to give his opinion 
with regard to their powers in oratory^ 
He only defcribcs them in their adtg of 
peroration, and is very right when he 
fays, that their voices are difcord, their 
gefliculations approaching to thofe of 
madmen, and their general way of plead--^ 
zng noify and uncivilifed. 

The Venetians value themfelves much 
Qn their forcible eloquence, and think that 
their advocates are the only legitimate 
offspring of the ancient Raman orators^ 
who certainly muft have been very noify 
fpeakers and great gefticulators, as they 
had often occaiion to fpeak to multitudes 
more eafily convinced by a flrong tone of 
voice, and by violent motions of arms 
and hands, than by argument ^d reafoa, 

0^3 But 
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But as the Venetian advocates have In 
every caufe only forty judges at moil to 
convince, arid as their debates are carried 
on in tlie halls of St. Mark's palace, and 
not in vaft or open places, (as was often 
the cafe with the Romans) their ftamp- 
ing> their iiontorfions> ■ and their Vocife- 
rations always gave me great offence, and 
made me think, that their bluftering itian- 
ner -of pleading was difadvantageous to 
their clients, as the beft reafons offered 
in their fupport muft in fom^ meafurc be 
drowned in their own infernal clamour 
and agitations. Yet the Venetian nobkV 
men who fit as judges, are fo ufed to it, 
that they can very well feparate their 

folid reafons' from their roaring: and in 
the many years that I have lived in Ve- 
nice I never had occafion to be much 
diflatisfied at a^iy of their decifions in any 
caufe, and fcarcely ever heard any perfon 
complaining of their final fentences. But 
ilill the Venetian advocates would do bet- 
^ in my my opinion, to eonforni to the: 

reft 
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reft of Italy, and plead with a little more 
compofure; with lefs bawling and braw- 
ling. ^ 

What our government do with regard 
to the ftudents in law, our bifhops do 
with regard to the ftudents in divinity. 
Thefe are fent is curates, redtors, or vi- 
cars from the capital towns to the villages 
or fmall towns in their diftrids as foon as 
they have got the order of priefthood. 
But they ar« not removed triennially as 
the podejia's. They fucceed, like the. 
phyficians, to the vacancies of curacies, 
reiftorics, and vicarages a$ foon as they 
offer ; and he who is thought the beft 
qualified, is generally preferred to the 
other candidates by the cleiStprs appointed 
by the bi£hop^ 

* The reader however is not to fuppoic 
thefe cuftoms univerfal throughout .Italy. 
The country being divided into many 
fovereignties of different forms, the laws 
and cuftoms muft of confequence differ in* 
many places. Yet this is, in the main, 

0^4 the 
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the plan that each of them follows with 
regard to phyficians^ lawyers^ and divines. 
To point out each particular way of pro- 
Tiding for thefe three claiTes of people 
throughout our feveral ibvereignties would 
prove tedious as well a$ endlcf$. 

Befides thefe roads that the ftudious of 
Italy have to employment and prefer* 
menty and through which they may at* 
tain to the highei): pods both in church 
and flate» the univerfities are likewiib 
open to them ; and to get profefforthips 
generally depends upon theif reputation 
for knowledge. The falaries jannexed to 
the profeflbr(hips arc pattly paid dut of 
fome monies afSgned to the uhivcrfities 
by government, and partly arifc from per- 
quifites and fees belonging to the uftiver- 
fities themfdvcs. Few of oar univerfities 
have lands and funds of their own as thofe 
of Oxford and Cambridge." 

When a man is chofen profeflbf, he ha$ 
nothing to do but to continue raiding his 
Ifi^ures, and iocrcafe in knowledge and 

credit^ 
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credit, and he may be fure^ at the very worft^ 

of ending his days in comfortable circum^ 

ftances if he reaches to old age, becabfQ 

his falary is generally augmented a little 

every fevcn years. Then after fourteen 

years fervice he may if he chufes quit 

the univerfity, and retire upon half pay, 

«nd not feldom ujpon a whole one for life^ 

if he has rendered himfelf ufeful and 

confpicupus. ^ 

. The divifion of Italy into tn^y 

fovereignties renders the inhabitants of 

different parts near as nxudi ftranger^ to 

we another as if they were the inhal)i«* 

tants of fo many iiland% becaufe they fel^ 

dom travel into one anpthct's country^ 

This hinders the growth of bur capital 

town«» that cannot all be fwaUowcd iiit0 

Otte» as it is the cafe in FrimCe and Eeg^ 

A comxtry &r cooftitttficd banfu>t aflbrd 
My great meansof pccufiiary adysuitagesta 
|ach M devote their* Hves to thofe kinds 
«f Uteiatiicc which are ixu^^ndent of tbo 

three 
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three profeffions. Hence the man who 

applies to poetry, hiftory, aftronomy, 

botany, and other branches of literature 

of no immediate neceflity, cannot raife 

contributions from the* public, as is- the 

cafe in London and in Paris. When an 

Italian acquires knowledge without a view 

towards the liniverfity, he does it merely 

ifbrthe fake of doing fomething, and can 

fcarce have any other reward than the 

ccnfcioufnefs and fatisfadion of doing 

w^ell. The trade of writing books is by 

fao means a profitable trade in Italy, and 

few arc! thofe among us that get any thing^ 

by it. Half a dozen riiercenary writers 

make a fmall penny in Venice with fome 

tranfiation from the French or the Eng- 

lifh ; and I remember one Fabricio, a man 

of very good parts, who had a little more 

than three (hillings a (heet for tranflating- 

Chamber's diAionary, and Middlet6n*s 

Kfe of Ciciero, .This is almoil: the only 

way of getting. a few dncats that liea 

emn to our volunteers ia. literature; and 

-' a fhort 
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a ifhort and narrow way it Is. Yet the 
Italians in general are very eager after 
fame; and every learned foreigner knows^ 
that ever fince the firft revival of literature 
in Europe, they have conftantly cultivated 
all forts of fciences with very good fuc-* 
cefs, and produced a cOnfiderable number 
of good books oh every fubjeft; for. 
which they are perhaps to be praifed 
above the ftudious of othef nations, whea 
it is confidered that all their mental pro- 
ductions are given gratis. Morgagni^^ 
who has wrote fo much, and whole works- 
are in the hands of every good phyficiaa 
and anatoraift through Europe, never' get- 
one hundred pounds from the bookfcHto,/ 
though many bookfellers be grown rich 
by his works. Metaftafio and:: Carkx 
Gozzi are the only t\*o Italian: \^riters 
who might have mrade money of their li- 
terary labours, as their, works have; the. 
great advantage of being alike plealing to: 
^le learned and the ignorant. But Meta- 
itz&Q made a prefent of his to one Betti^. 
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ncUi, a bookfcllcr of Venice, who got 
Biore th^ui ten thoufand Englifh pounds 
by publifhing above thirty editions of 
them^ which were fold with aflonifhing 
tapidiiy all over Italy; and Gozzi gave 
his, *s I faid, to an.adrefs, who has not 
yet thought proper to make them public, 
and which would fell in my opinion quite 
is well and as faft as Metaflafio's* As to 
Goldoni and Chiari, they fcarcely got 
front ^^^ managers of the Venetian thea« 
tres t?n pounds for each of their plays 
when ^ey both were at the zenith of 
tibctf uild^ft^^d popularity ^ and their 
pfX^tt from the printing of them were 
iiill ia. great deal Waller, not 6nly becaufc 
it is xthe general coflom for oat authors to 
joiakd a^prefcnt of their works to.book- 
&Qtrei who iri return fcarcely give a few 
copies of their book^ when, printed j but 
Hkdwife becaufe- their play» began to be 
fev^Iy cenfured a^Xodn as ilripped of the 
gaudijr*. ornaments of the fcene. Our 
learned' ftarc when they are told^ that ia 
:; ^ * England 
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England there are numerous writers who 
get their bread by their produftions only, 
and that Ibme amongft them can earn 
from bookfellers a thoufand fequeens a 
year if they are laborious ; or that a fingle 
play in London, and in Paris too^ will 
fometimes produce as much to its author* 
They can fcarcely be brought to believe 
fuch wonders, as not one in a hundred 
of them ever got with his quill as much 
in a twelvemonth, as the worft hackney- 
icribler in London can get in a week. 

But the impoffibility of making money 
by their literary labours, is not the only 
difadvantage that attends the learned of 
Italy. They are likewife to encounter 
many difficulties in the publication of theit 
works. Nothing is printed in Italy with- 
out being firft licenced by two, and ibmc- 
times more revifors appointed by the civil 
and the ccclefiaftical government. Thefc 

s 

are to perufe jevery manufcript intended 
for the prcCs ; and iqmetimes their fcru- 
puloufnefs and timidity, fometimes their 

vanity 
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vanity or' ill-temper^ and fome times thcif 
ignorance and infuffieienee raife £o many 
objedionsy that a poor author is often 
made quite fick with his own profJux?^ 
tions. Vet many siew books * are conti- 

• To give an imperfe£l idea of our eagernefs after 
fiune, I beg the reader's leave to fubjoin a lift I have 
lately received from Italy of the works produced with* 
ih theft ft^ years by the authors of Brefcia only ; 
and yet Brefcia is a town not to ,be compared with 
Rome^ Naples, and other Italian cities in point of 
literature. 

Paolo Gagltardi, dead in 1761. His works. P avert 
intorno alio antico Stato di GenomUniy &c. Pddua, 1724. 
Vita di Giovanni Cinetti. Roveredo, 1736. fieiides two 
fine editions of thofe fathers who were natives of 
Brefcia, lome Latin and Italian orations, and foihe 
tranflations from the Greek and Latin. 

Ramiro Rantpinelli^ an Olivetan monk, dead .in the 
year 1759* His works. Le^iones Optica^ Brixix, 
1760. See a farther account of this mathematician 
m Signora Agneffs famous book mtnlQii Inftttutiones 
AnaUticit. 

Fra FortunatQ. da Brefcia^ a Francifcan friar^ dead in 
1754. Geonutria Elementa^ Brixiae, 1734* Philofophia 
Senfuutiiy 2 vol. 4to. Brixiae, 1735. Ekmenta matbe- 
maticay 4 vol, 1737, and many other works, fome' of 
which have undergone feveral editions, 
• Conte Giembatttfta Suarciiy .dead in 1766. Nuovi 
Iftrumenti per la dffcrizione di diverfe curve antiche e 

moderm^ 
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hually printing all over Italy, and in tl|C 
number there is always, fome that lias 
merit. This trial is very troublefome, 1 
own } and fhould fuch a cuftom be intro- 

tnodemey Brefcia 1764 ; with other works mathematical 
and mechanicals 

Giambaitifta Scarella^ a Teatine friar. Phyjtca geni" 
rails methodo matbematico traSiata^ 4 vol. Brixiae, 1754> 
ufque 1757. De magmtej 2 vol. 4to, Brixiae, I759« 
Elementa logka^ ontologia^ &c. 4 vol. Brixiae, l^(>2^ 
Commentarii XII. De rebus ad fcimtiam naturalem perti* 
nentibusy i vol. 4to, 1766. 

Cont0 Giammaria MazzucbiUiy dead in 1765. Notizii 
Storiche interns ad Archimede^ Brefcia, I737» Vitadi 
Pierro Aretmoy Padova, 1741. Vita di Jacopo Bonfadio^ 
Brefcia, 1766. This nobleman has likewife wrote 
an account of Italian writers in feventeen vol. fol. fix 
of which only are printed ; and feveral other works. 

Conte Francefco Roncalli, living. De acquis Brixianis^ 
I vol. 4to. Europa medicina, 1 vol. fol. Hiftcria mor» 
horuMj I vol. fol. Epijlola et dlplomata, i vol. foU 
befides many other lefs voluminous works. 

Conte Pierantonio Gaetani^ living. Dialogo delU 
antiche Saltagioni, De magia et cabala.'-^De fybillis."^ 
Mufeum Mazzuchellianumy fen numifmata virorum doc^ 
trina preftantiunij Vcnetiis, 1761, 2 vol. fol. 

Giambattifta Almiciy living. // dritto della naiura e 
dellf genti di Puffendorfi^^ rettificatQ^ accrefciuto^ ed illuf* 

trato 
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dticed in England, I bdicvc very few au- 
thors would have phlegm enough to fub* 
mit to it. But long ufe has reconciled 
the Italians to it, and few are our printers 

iraio. VcnezU, I7S7» 4^ol. 4to. Ofervaztoni crttiche 
fopra h fpirU9 i^Elvnio. — De jurenatura-^ and other 

things. 

Antmilo Brognolij living. // pregiudizio^ poema^ 
Brefeia, 1766. Several orations and poetical pieces. 

Giambattifta RodelUij i clergyman, living. Vita del 
conte Giambattifta MazzueheUiy Brcfcia, 1766. This 
Rodella is the continuator of the above-mentioned ac-» 
count 9f Italian writers. 

Giammaria Birmt, living. Storia Brefdanay 1 1 vol* 
^to. — Fita di Giorgio Iftrioioy and other works. 

Carlo Dmeday living, Delia Zeccha e A&nete A 
Brejcia, Brefcia, 1755. 

Conte Durante Dufantiy living. Rime. Brefcxa, 

1755- 

Abhate Luchiy a monk, living. De monafterio Lemenjt^ 

Roa>e, 17^5- 

Bonaveniura Luchiy living. De nuditate Pratoplaftorujft 
it De ferpente tentatorey Patavii, 1755; with other 
works. 

Pittro Sarzaniy living. Vha del Panagioti da Sinope^ 
in Greek -and Italian, Brcfcia, 1760. 

GiuJio BaitelU and Francefco Piazzoniy both livings 
together with Carlo BcareUay \ibo died but lately, have 

wrote 
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who will dare the law^ and print any 
book fecretly. 

An Englifti author in reading this ac - 
county will blefs himfelf that he was not 

wrote many things much admired by learned antiqua- 
rians in the collection of the feveral works publifheil 
about thi andmt Cenomani, 

Fra Gaudenzio da BrefcMj a capuchin friar, living* 
IJiituztoni oratorie^ Brefcia, 1760. 

Fintore da Coccaglio^ living. Ricerea Jiftematica fid 

tefto e fuUa mente di San Profpero d* Jcquitania ml fua. 

poema contra gV ingrati^ 1 vol. 4to. Lo fpirito Jilofoficoj 

ieologicoj e afcettico di San Profpero d* Aquitania ni fuoi 

epigrammi. Brefcia, 1761. i vol. 4to. 

- Giambattifta Chiaramonti^ living. Del paterno impero 

degli antichi Romani — Difcorfo fopra la felicita — Ragiona-' 

mento intomo agli epiftolari degli uomini illuftri, — Di alcum 

Merita fondamentali delgius di natura e della morale filofofia. 

"^Sopra loftato antico e prefente della Valcamonica.^^Delk 

accademie letterarie Brefciane. — Del commercio, — Vita del 

cavalier Vannetti.^^Elogi del padre Giampietro Bergantini. 

— £ del conte Gianandrea Giovanelli. All the above 

works, with fome others, were feverally printed from 

1759101767. 

To this lift I might add fome other names, but this 
fpecimen fuffices to give, as I faid, fome idea of the 
bufy fpirit of my countrymen when coniidered as 
authors. ' ^^ 

R born 
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« « 

born in'diat coantry of fiawfy:; and I 
give him joy that he is a free Briton, I 
wlfli no ill to the liberty of the Englifli 
prefs; and every body who knows me^ 
perfonaUy, knows that I am a tolerable 
good Engli£hnian» though born and bred 
in Italy. However, I cannot fOd:get 
that at bottom I am ftill an Italian ; and 
I know the mettlefome temper of my dear 
countrymen fo well, that I fhotild be very 
forry to fee them enjoy this Englifh pri- 
vilege. Unlefs the whole frame of the^ 
goveriiment were adjufted to this Mberty> 
and of a piec€ with it, it conld not fail df 
being mifchievpus to the ftate und to the 
fatisfadtion of private people, without en-? 
creafing literature or knowledge in atty 
proportion. Such a liberty would hardly 
contribute to the multiplkaUop of ^heir 
Metaflafio*s and Gozzi's, of their Ft- 
netti's and Morgagni's. But I am quite 
clear on the other hand* that is would 
prefently degenerate into licentiooi^efs, 

and 
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laid the titties of the ofafcena Aretino's fiiid 
tlie atiieiftical Bruno'^ b^ prdbntljr re^ 
vhred. Every fcribbliag AiatjnQ of Rome 
would then fpeak in the moil rcTiliag 
terms offmpfirorfi and kings on tbfir d^^^ 
daring a war or ftr iking a pcac^ i^tne^ 
idsat ida&ing with the interdlfi ^f Itjif 
Romans* A ragged Bfrriccbko .of BoIogQf 
would then hefmear with his hlaciki^ft inlF 
even the hd|^d£bmfi|l queens for thcfr ^r 
couraging foreign mdnufa^turers to iettle 
in their ilomtmons : and a ttwf\A LinfXitt' 
mme oi Naples would then he hyiih i£ 
the vileft epithet on any lii^e cooimfmr 
wedth for p^mitting their nxq>rWcigbtB 
<to build and fell men of yrat to thfiih 
-who have mon^ einough tp hvy ^et9* 
Ho public charader woul4 ihfti: /Ix^i 
ihdter againft thai deji«g9 of <Hktf Ag«9KS 
fatire which w<Hild Aow froQ) ^ I^aliafi 
fcns ; and eyery private repiHS^ljiof* ^vo^4 
he at the mercy j©f every fpovwdf^ that 
iOwAi rhyine, I}i ihegrps^pft part <>f the 
AateSt Mfity >few .iin4jivi((«»}» I^mo 

R a their 
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at preicnt their digeftion fpoiled^ or thcif 
fleep interrupted^ by the political meafures 
adopted by government in their reipedtive 
countries : but were our prefs to be fet 
freej many an oilman of Lucca^ many a 
wine-merchant of Empoli, and many a 
tallow-chandler of Modena would then 
pretend to be a good deal wifer than 
Secretaries of flate^ and wonder at kings 
and queens for not picking theni out of 
their fliops^ and bringing them to ^e 
higheil employments. Sedition, defama- 
tion, prbfahenefsy ribaldry, and other fuch 
-benefits would then quickly circulate 
through all our towns, villages, and ham- 

4ets» Irreligion would be fubilituted in 
a great nieafure to bigotry and fuperiti- 
tion : the pope would be called antichrift 

'and mother church a whore. Such would 
be, amongft others, the bleiTed cffe&s of a 

•free prefs in Italy, coold we ever be. in- 
dulged with it. But heaven avert we 
fhould! It is faid that no body knows 

^the pleafures of mad^efs but madmen. 
- - ^ .■ The 
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^he fame may be juftly faid of the pccu^- 
liar advantages of flavery : they are not 
to be conceived but by flaves. -And if it 
is true that learning cannot fiourifh but 
in the funfliine of liberty, and if it is 
impgflible, without a fre?do|ii qf the pfefs, 
ever to have iji Italy fucb writefs a? thq 
Johnfons ^nd the W^r|>urtons of England, 
let Italy never have any, as long as their 
Alps and Apennines will (land : provided 

V. 

that on the other hand fhe never be orti^^^ 
minted by — — Cat era defunt. 
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CHAP, XV. 

J Muft ilot end my account of Italian 
literature without taking fortic ftotice of 

thofe fpcieties of ftudious mei>, which go 

amongft us by the name of academiesi» 

and are to be found even in the fmalleft of 

Our towns. 

Soon aftqr the revival of learning {evc^ 
fal pf tjiefe focietjes were formed in many 
parts of Italy* apd efpecia|ly in Florence; 
a city defcrvedly celebrated for having 
^een during the whole fixteenth century 
fo eminent a feat of literature, as to be 
fcarcely equalled by any other in Europe, 
Florence was in that gentury called t|ie 
Athens of Italy, 

Ampngil the feveral academies forme4 
in that capital, that which is called Delia 

Crujca, foon rendcrtcj itfejlf confpicuousi 

/' * * 

above all others. 

The 
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The members of this academy^ towards 
the end of the fixteenth ^century» took 
their own language into confideration ; 
and the efteem in which Italian was then 
held throughout Europe^ made them 
think it neceifary to give the learned 
world an Italian dictionary. 

Whatever progrefs lexicography may 
have made in all poli(hed countries fince 
diat time^ the compiling of a dictionary 
muft then have be^n thought highly dif- 
ficult and laborious^ as there was not then 
extant any work that could dired their 
undertaking, and point out a proper me- 
thod of compilation. Yet the academicians 
were not difmayed by the vaft and dreary 
profpedt. They parcelled out the in- 
tended work amongfl: the ableA of their 
fraternity^ who made copious extrads 
of words from the books wrote in the 
three preceding ages ; ranged them in 
alphabetical order ; defined each word 
with much precifion ; marked their greater 
or lefs antiquity ; diitinguiihed the poetical 

R 4 from 
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from the common, and the elegant from the 
vulgar; pointed out their various meanings; 
illuftratcd evtn the leaft important particles 
with fufficient examples ; gave the equi- 
valent of each word in Greek and Latin ; 
arid in the fpace of about thirty years pu- 
blished the refult of their labours by 
means of the prefs. Thus was the roa^ 
made fmooth to Furetiere and Johnf^n. 

Such a performance on its firft appear-* 
ance was looked upon as a valuable acqui- 
fition to literature^ and received by the 
learned with great and deferved applaufe. 
However it could not yet be confidered 
as quite complete. Subfequent acade*- 
nncians now, that the firft and grea^r 
encumbrances were in a good meafure 
removed, retouched it in numberlefs 
places, and reprinted it feveral times both 
in the laft and in the prefent age, carefully 
corre<5ted and remarkably enlarged upon 
every new publication. 

Their repeated diligence brought at laft 
the Italian diAionary to fuch a degree of 

copioufnefs^ 
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copioufnefs, that every future edition will, 
in my opinion, ftand rather in lieed of 
retrenchments than of additions^ 

Of the many members of the academy 
who were employed in the forming of this 
important and neceflary work, I will only 
mention Michelangelo Buonarroti^ the 
author of the Tancid^j already mentioned. 

This ingenious poet faw the acade- 
micians much perplexed for want of ex- 
amples out of printed books to authoriie 
a clafe of words, which, though fref- 
quently occurring in converfation, are bilt 
feldom written. I mean thofe peculiar 
and technical words ufed by thofe who 
exert the meaneft crafts, and deal in the 
loweft neccflaries of life. 

To remove this difficulty Buonarroti 
compofed a dramatic work of a very An- 
gular kind. This was a comedy which 

coniift^d of live pieces, each of five ads, 

* • ■ ." ■ • 

or rather a copiedy of five and twenty 
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a6ls. 



«as« His place of aawn he made a ftir* 
or mart i and accordingly isttitled it Lc 
Fie fa. A fimple plan^ hot far frOm con- 
temptiUcy a$ it gave him room to intro- 
duce all forts of people on ^e fcene* 

This odd drama was cxhilnted in Flo- 
tence at the expeoce of the fovereign for 
iive nights fuccefSvely s that i$, five |l<^^ 
4>r one of the five comedies a night, and 
met with much, applaufe. The gfeat 
number of peculiar and technical l^wds 
which Buonarroti brought into a fmall 
compafs by means of this poetical expe- 
dientj is i$:arcely conceivable : and as his 
language is pure Tufcan, you may ima-» 
gine that the academicians made good ufe 
of it in ^heir di^ionary. 

Beiides giving us this bulky production, 
the academicians encreafed the ftock of 
Italian literature with many other works, 
fdl tending to the greater embellij(hmei^t 
and perfeftion of their tongue^ Amongft 
thefe, the moft noted are many volumes 
intitlcd Profe .Fiarentine^ and fome fevcre 
4 j[lri<5tures 
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iiridttres upon TaiTo's poem of the de# 
livery of Jerufaleip. But neither of thefe 
two works bear any great proportion in 
point of learning and of ufe to their die-* 
tionary. The Fr^fe Fiorentine w^re dic- 
tated by too bigotted an ^ffedion to the 
(dialect of their metropolis, which they 
long endpavopred \b forces upon all Italy 
9$ the only language to be employed 
(either in fpeech or in boojcs. Anii as to 
their priticifins on T^o's Jerufalem, 
thofe that wer^ employed by the academy 
(o examine whether it was to be adfnitted 
amoiigft their models pf good language, 
betrayed too great a i^arrownefs of mind 
in trying th^ language of fuch a poeni by 
the flandard of the Florentine dialed:, 
and were juftly taxed of overnicety and 
pedantry for having infifted with too much 
vehemence upon little imperfedions with 
fegard to gramii>ar and fyntax, pafling* 
pver thofe blazes of genius which illur 
minate every one of his cantons. How- 
fver, if thqf admiration of Ariofto'^ 
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Orlando rendered them unjuft in mahjr 
. refpedts to Taflb's Jerufalem, time in 
their default has at laft fettled the public 
/judgment with regard to both our epic 
poets ; and the, magnificence of * Taffo's 
numbers and di<Kion^ together with his 
great conformity to epic rules^ will for* 
ever overballance Ariofto's fuperior gracc- 
fulnefs and rapidity of expreiSon, and 
greater fertility of invention. The Jeru- 
falem will always be the moft ftriking, and 
the Orlando the moft pleafing of the two 
poems. 

But this academy, which confifted once 
of many men highly eminent in feveral 
parts of literature, is at prefent much 
upon the decline, becaufe all that could 
be faid about Italian language has been 
faid over and over. Then the honour of 
admittance amongft its meiBbers is not 
now fo eagerly courted as it was once; 
when perfonal merit was the. only means 
to obtain it. It is therefore probable that 
the total annihilation of the academy is 

approaching : 
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approaching : but fuch is the natund 
courfe of human things ! They begin 
in weakncfs and imperfedion : acquire 
ftrcngth by finall degrees, and laft a while 
in vigorous maturity : then by fpiall de- 
grees grow weak and imperfcdt again, 
until an end is put to their exigence by 
the irrefiftible elFeds of time. 

• » - . 

Next to the academy Delia Crufca, that 
of the Arcadia Romana rofe in repute* 
The bufinefs of this Arcadia was to cor- 
rcdl, ejicreafe, and beautify our poetry, as 
that of the Crufca to purify, illuftrate, and 
fix our language. 

ft 

The Arcadian life, as fabulous hiflory 

reprefents it, was altogether innocent and 

* > 

fimple. The inhabitants of that country 

» r 

lived on the mere produ<fts of their lands 
and flocks, and cultivated only thofe arts 

that, are conducive to rural elegance and 

• ." • . . ' ' "* 

guiltlefs pleafure. 

Upon this foundation Jacopo 3annaz* 
zaro, who lived in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, compofed- in Italian a 

pailoral 
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paftoral romance latitled L* Ar^aM^j^whsix^k 
in Italy did him no Icfi honour than fek 
Latin poem De Parfu Firgims, and out 
of Italy procured him feveral imitators, 
aqiongft whom the celefbntted 'Sir PftiKp 
Sidney did not difdain to be numbered. 

Sanazzaro^s Arcadia is in profe, inter- 
mixed with eclogues in verfe; and both 
liis profe and his eclogues are fo crouded 
with paftoral Images and featiments, that 
one would think the fubje£t ^uite exaulled# 
Yet the Italians did not think fo towards 
the middle of the laft age, when fome few 
verfe-jnongets of RoQie took it into their 
heads again to cultivate that imaginary 
jural region • 

If we credit Mario Morei, who pu- 
bliflied lately the hiftory of this academy*, 
thofc who firft clubbed together in order 
to form it, were no more than /hrfeen, 

^ MorePs book, is mtid^ MsMOitls f/hr^ht delf 
mknstnza degU Ar^adi. In Romm^ I76<» ^ 8^. A 
poor liook ufDti ihe wjuxi^ 

whofe 
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wliofe unaes Mom has thought proper 
to preforre. But fucli is the fondneis of 
the Italians for ver ffe a^ rhjtM, that it 
fbon confifted of as ttiany thoufasids. 
^ lliclb thirteen people joined in a 
friendly body, to which they gave the 
srffefird title <o£ Arca£a Romana-, and 
amongft the few laws, written for them 
in very elegant Latin by the teamed Vin- 
cenzo tjravina, ^ere was one, by which 
it was enafted, that ho peribn fliould be 
admitted into this fociety without firft 
aiTuming a paftoral name. 

It h h^poflible to conceive the ^agernefs 
with which this whimfical icbeme of 
turning all forts of meo into imaginary, 
(hepherds was adopted both in Home and 
out of Rome I and how the inflammable 
jauginations of my countrymen were fired 
by it ! The very popcthen reigning, with 
many cardinals and principskl tnonfi^gnori^s 
(offered thesmCelves to be perfuaded^ .«hat 
tbic |xoq(ical eftabliifapcneat would j^irovc 

infinitely 
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V 

infinitely * advantageous to literature in 

general; and poetry in partiqular; nor 
didth^y.difdain to be lifted in the cata- 
logue . of thefe Arcadian fwains^ befriend- 
ing ; their union with feverd privileges, 
affigning them a place to hc^d their 
afTemblies in, and attending frequently at 
their meetings. 

./The fame of this new academy was 
foon fprcad all over It^y, and the rural 
compofitions prpduce^d on their firil outfet 
by the Arcadians, met with fo great and 
general a favour with a nation always 
eager after every novelty, efpecially poeti- 
cal novelty, that all became ambitious of 
bein£: admitted into fuch an academy. But 
as thi's wiih .could not inflantly be grati- 
fied, nolcfs than^^^f^y-^/^^/ to^vns of Italy, 
according to Morei*s account, refolyed on 
z fuddeh to have like academics of their 
owii,' which they unanimoufly called 
colonies of the Roman Arcadia. 

The madnefs of paftoral became now 
univcrfaU Every body who had the leaft 
V knack 
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krfack\Tor poetry, was metamorphofed ifitd ■ 

* . - • 1* 

a fhepHerd^ and fell diredtly upon com-* * 
jtofing riiftic fonnets/ eclogues, ydylliumsi 
and bucolfes. Nothing was heard from 
the foot of 'ithe Alps to the farthermoft 
end of Galabrik^ but defcriptioils of purling 
ftre^s rolling gently along flowery mea- 
dows ,fituated by i%e fides of verdant hills 

'> . ■ 

fliaded by fpreading \trfees, among whofe 
leafy branches the fad' Progne with her 
melancholy fifter Philomela, warbled their 
chafte loves, or murmured their doleful 
lamentations* ; %; . 

Rome being thus transformed by a po-* 
etical magic into a province of Greece> 
faw her capital turned to a collage, the 

favourite habitation of Pan and Vertum- 
nus; and the charming Flora did not 
fcruple to walk hand in hand With the 
lovely Pomona about the Vaticjari and Saint 
Peteri No body was to be found in the! 
ftreets but coy nymphs and frolickfome 
fatyrs, or amorous fawns and buxom 
aryads. No body was now called by his 

S chriftiaii 
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chriftian or family - name : all our Art- 
. tonio's, Franccfco'Sji and Bartolommeo*s 
were turned into Ergafto's, Dameta-8, and 
Silvano's : and afi neither the Arcadia nor 
her colonies refufed adn^ittance to the 
other fex, it may eafily be guefled that 
every fair would now be a handfome 
nymph or an artlefs ihcpherdclk^ and that 
our Maria's> Orfola*s, and Margherita*s 
became on a fudden all Egle's, Licori's and 
Glicera's. None of our cicifbeo^s dared 
now tb peep out of his hut, but with a 
hook in one hand, and a fiute in the 
other. 

I (hall not take upon me to enumerate- 
the advantages that Italian poetry has re- 
ceived from our fanciful Arcadians and 
their colonifts. To fay, that in the vail: 
number none reached at excellence, would- 
be both incredible and unjuft. Some of 
them really wrote pieces that are pleafing; 
enough in their kind. But what is excel- 
lence in paftorals ? No great matter in 
iny opinion. The imagery and fentiments 

fuitable 
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Ibitatle to this fpecies of poetry caniidt h6 
drawn from any fyftem of life that ever 
was lived by any people, as no country i? 
to be found upon genuine records^ whofe 
inhabitants joined politenefs to fimplicity^ 
and innocence to knowledge. Some 
amongft our favourers of paftoral poetry 
have been fa abfurd as to pretend, that 
the wandering Arahs> and even many of 
the Tartar paUons, have livedo and a<5lually 
live fuch a life, becaufe they feed chiefly 
upon the produd of their flocks and 
herds, and know fo much of arts and 
faiences as to claim a wide diflference 
from the favages of Africa and America* 
But are the manrtdts of the Arabs and 
Tartars really thofe of poetical fhepherds ? 
Their rpbberies and continual incurfions 
upon their neighbours, befides the general 
caft of their manners, would make but a 
very indifferent figure in paftoral poetry^ 
which excludes all ideas of violence and 

r 

rapine, or permits it only to wolves and 
foxes ! Paftoral life being then a mere 

S 2 creaturd 
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Creature of poetical brains, and without 
any archetype in nature, muft of courfe 
be ufelcfs for want of application : and 
whatever is ufclefs cannot deferve any great 
fhare of our efteem, be it ever fo perfedl 
in its kind. Our imaginary fticpherds are 
therefore juftly fallen into contempt, as it 

■a 

has been the cafe thefc many years. The 
Arcadian colonifts are at laft nearly annihi- 
lated throughout Italy j and the Arcadia 
Romana confifts now only of a few Aba^ 
tino's^ who ftill perfift to meet fometimes 
in order to recite their meagre verfes to 
each other; and they ftill chufe a Ciijiode 
Generale, or CBief Herd/man^ whofe moil 
important bufinefs is •to make a penny of 
his place ; and this he chiefly efFefts by 
fending Arcadian patents to the Englifh. 
travellers on their arrival at Rome : by 
which trick he aggregates their lordfliips 
and honours to the auguft body of the 
Roman Arcadians. Thofe patents are 
feldom refufed, as they never coft above 
nine or Un fhillings given to the Abatino*s 

who 
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who offer them gratis. By means of fo 
/mall an expence their lordfliips and 
honours may become, if they chufe, di*- 
|-c6kly and intimately acquainted with very 
Ikilful managers of love-intrigues, as a 
good many of our prefent Arcadians arc 
far from being fo fimple and innocent as 
the ancient ones of Greece. 

Befides the poor remains of the Crufca 
and the Arcadia, there are in Rome and 
in other of our towns other • Academies 
€ompofed^ of people who pretend to inge- 
nuity in one thing or other. At Rome 
there is the Accademia di San Luca^ in 
which none but painters, ftatuaries, archie- 
tedts, and engravers are admitted, and it 
matters not of what country or religion 
they are. Thefe academicians have chofcn 
for their patron the evangelift St,, Luke, 
changed into a painter by tradition, 
though he ^ be termed a phyfician in holy 
writ. Some of our fearchers into ancient 
records pretend, that in the twelfth cen-^ 
I4jry there liv?d one Majiro Luca of 

S 3 Cefena, 



Ccfena, (if I remember right the nam© 
of his native place) who Would piirit and 
carve nothing but Madona'Ss, but df dfe-r 
votion to our bleffed lady. They lay that 
the Madona'« of Lbretto, Bologna, Cara- 
vaggio, Varailo, and niany ethers in Italy, 
now very miraculous, owe their forma- 
tion to this artiift, whofe ing^huity boife 
but little piioportion to hi$ piety. The 
chriftian name of this Mitfiro IjUca waSi 
Santo. Hence 3^rofe thte Vulvar notion 
that thofc Madona*s were painted by St. 
Luke. Whatever truth there be in this, 
fcrap of erudition, this nptioti has Ipreadl 
fo far and wide, thfiat the famous Neuftra 
Senora del Pillar zSixx^HXy woVfliipped in 
Saragozza, and that ftill more famous of 
Monferrate in Catalonia, were likewife St. 
Luke's works in the opinion of the Spa- 
niards. I beg Mr, Sharp's pardon for 
this ridiculous digreffion in honour of our 
Madona's, and return ftraight to our aca-^ 
d?mic:s, 

At 
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At Naples there is the ^rcohna ; and 
tht bniinefs of its members is to explain 
as Well as they can the pi<fttires, ftatucs, 
infcflptians, and oth^r fiich curiofities 
dug (Cmt of Herculaneum ; ^and fix krge 
volumes of their explanations are already 
publiihed under the patronage of the pre- 
fent king of Spain, who has ordered 
them to be diftributed as prefents to per- 
^ti% of diftinAion as faft as they come out 
of the prcfs. 

At Cortona there is the- Accademia 
Etrufca for the illuftration of the Etrufcan 
antiqiaities which are ' difcovered in Tuf- 
cany and in the neighbouring provinces 
from time to time 5 and I hear that mon- 
fignor Mario Guarnacci, (a very learned 
prelate who lives at Voltcrra, and a mem- 
ber of that acadettiy) is going to publifh 
a new, and very conliderablc coliedtion of 
fuch antiquities. 

At Florence, about Galileo's time, was 
inilituted the Accademia del Cimento, that 

S 4 is. 
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U, of experimental phiiofophy. It is pity tl^ak 
i( did not laft long, and that its mem^ 
ber$9 amongfl: whom were Bellini, B<>t 
relli, Torricelli, Redi, and other fanK>us 
men, printed but few of their Expert^ 
ments. However it has been lately fuc^ 
ceeded by the Accademia d' Agricoltura^ 
which I hope wijl prove near as ufeful, 
if not more fo. And if I am not mif- 
taken, there is likewife another called 
La .Societa Colombaria, whofe members 
apply to natural philofophy, and moft 

particularly tQ botany* 

At Venice there is one, the appellation 
of which I cannot now recolledt : but its 
inftitution feems to me very laudable. 
The members of it are all young lawyers, 
who debate bpfo??e-hand In their meetings; 
thofe caufes, that are to be debated in 
their courts of judicature. Some of the 
piembers fpeak for the plaintiffs, fome foe 
f he defendants, and with as much earneft- 
liefs as if thpy vy^re in i\\^ rctal prefence 
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of the judges. Thus they endeavour to 
qualify themfelvcs for the profeffidn which, 
they intend t6 follow. 

At Bologna there is the Accademia de* 
Filarmoniciy in which none but pfofeflbrs 
of mufic are admitted ; and father Mar- 
tini, who is looked upon in Italy as the 
moft learned man in the fcience of mufic ^ 
that we ever had, is one of its principal 
members^ 

At Vicenza (Palladio's native CQuntry)^ 
there was an academy of architefts j and 
I think it is not yet quite extindt. At 
Milan there is the Accademia Milanefk^ or 
T>e^ Urasformati^ which boafts of many 
ijien flcilful in various branches of lite- 
rature. At Turin I am told there is now 
one patronifed by the duke of Savoy, 
whofe members apply to algebra, geome- 
try, and all parts of mathematics. Amongft 
them there is Lagrangia, a young gentle- 
man ; (lately called to Berlin by the king. 
of Pruffia) and I have heard that monfieur 
P'Alembert and other French mathema- 
ticians 
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jtM;ia»s lodk upoik ihi$ Lagrangia m the 
greateft genius nqfw kaowix in Eurape 
with regard to the jfciisnoe that contcm-^ 
plates whatever is capable of being num-p 
bered or ineafured* But it would be too 
pitoUx to enumerate aU our ifocieties *, 
whofe chief aim is always the culttvatiom 
of fome branch or other of fcience or of 
art, I own that arcs and fciences are not 
generally forwarded much by our aca^ 
demies, as far as I canobfetye: yet they 
jffc upc^it the whole rather ufeful than 
pernicious> and an(wer the ends of fociety 
if ntft; of fcienc?. They ftand in the place 
of the ctebs in England, which bring peo-* 
pie together, and give them the means of 
becoming friends. 

• For n ftdler account df our academies fee the firft 
volume of a book intkled Steria e ragwik d* ogni foefsay 
written by Francefco Saverio Qua^rio, an cx-jefuit, 
who died not long ago. In that volume are found the 
names of above fiv« hundred academies, witfa a fhorl 
8<xp%im of each* 

CHAP, 
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A H£ mentioning of St. Luke's aca** 
dismy in the foregoing chapter has put 
me in mind of ihofe arts which have 
obtained in England the appellation of 
folife, arid go in Italy by that of jirti del 
I)ifegno. 

Thefe arts have in this age engaged % 
great deal of the attention of the Englilh 
gentlemen, and they are certainly fome-p 
what improved in this country. But t 
cannot join in the infulting lamentation, 
which I have frequently heard here, 
that poor Italy is at prefent in fuch a 
low condition with regard to thofe arts, 
that nothing now is to be.feen beyond 
the Alps, but what betrays the moft 
(hocking w^nt of judgment, the gfeateft 
poverty of tafte, and the moil deplorable 
abftnpe of genius. 

It 
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It is really difmal to hear fome pathetic 
Englifh orators enlarge with the faddefl: 
emphaiis oil the . prefent degeneracy of 
Italy, and on the aftonifliing progrefs that 
painting, fculpture, architefture, apd en- 
graving have lately made in this ifland, 
where they take the mpft gigantic ftrides^ 
Some of them declare that the late exhi- 
bition in Spring-gardens excels any thing 
that can be feen in Europe ; fome think 
that their countrymen will foon rival 
Greece an^ Roipe in arts as they do in 
literature ; and others afllire with thp 
pioft folem gravity, that a great number 
of the Britifh artifls would be looked 
upon as highly etninent, were they to 
quit this blpfTed ifle, and go to fettle oi^ 
the banks of the Arno^ the Reno, an4 
theTyber. 

This fafhjon of crying down my un- 
happy countrymen on this particular, is 
now become little lefs than univerfal in 
this kingdom : and I am yery forry that I 
ain undcf an abfolute impoffibiiity of pro- 
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ducing any argument drawn from the polit* ' 
arts themfelves againft ajflertions like 
thefe ; much lefs can I run into any pa-* 
rallcl between ours and the Englifh artifty, 
as I cannot pretend to any profound fkill 
in thefe matters, my ftudies having lain 
another way. 

However, as the Italians, according to 
the old notion, are a very revengeful peo- 
ple, I cannot here ftifle my refentment at 
this outrageous treatment ; and muft beg 
leave to tell thefe formidable connoifleurs, 
that the connoiffeurs of Italy, (who have 
as good a title to j udge as they have, and 
are no more to be fufpe<fted of national 
partiality than the virtuofo's of England) 
affirm, that the E;igli(h painters, generally 
fpeaking, ard only able to copy nature 
in the lump, without any nice difcrimi- 
nation between her beauties and defedls : 
tliat they do not greatly underftand draw- 
ing, and apply more willingly to colour- 
ing, becaufe colouring infallibly catches 
the eyes of the ftupid vulgar, and drawing 

i$ 
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IS In a great meafure thrown away wheiri 
the multitude is to judge : that whenetet 
they attempt any thing hiftoricaU thfey 
know little how ix) groupc many figures 
together, becaufe their ftudiea are gene- 
rally fliortened by the defire of getting 
money; and that they have Co little of 
the poetical genius, that their invention 
is ftill far from deferving to be compare4 
even to that of the French Pouffins, Le? 
Bruns, and Le Sueurs, or the Spanifli Vc- 
lafques, Valdes, and Murillo's. 

Some of the Italian artifts indeed will 
allow very freely, that Italy cannot a(3:ually 
bqaft of fo enchanting a pencil as Rey- 
nolds', and of fo vivifying a chifTel as 
Wilton's. They look with complacence 
on the queen of Cotes and the Elifha of 
Weft i and they praife the landfeapes of 
Barret and the horfes of Stubbs. They 
are even fo impolitical as to fay, that 
Stuart, Adams, and Chambers might add 
to the beauty of Florence and the mag- 
nificence of Rome. But for compofitioa 

3 in 



in hiftofical painting they are far froift 
giving up the pre-eminence : and whilft 
they admire the genius of the Englifh 
architefts in the fmall works in which 
they have been engaged, they will not 
allow of their fuperiority ^ and are far 
from entertaining that high opinion of the 
colledive body of their pretended rivals^ 
which the Englifh connoiiTeurs ieem ta 
entertain. 

Who is in the right, and who is in 
the wrong ? The Italians or the Englifh ? 
Upon my word I cannot tell, becaciie, as 
I faid, I am not greatly converfant in thefe 
matters. 

* 

Declining therefore whatever the artifls 
and connoifTeurs might urge on each fide 
of this knotty queflion, I will here en-> 
deavour to aflifl the caufe of my defence- 
Icfs countrymen with fome arguments in- 
dependent of the rules and knowledge of 
the polite arts ; and yet drawn from a few 
fadts not entirely foreign to the purpofe. 
Let then the judicious reader derive from 

them 
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them what inference he pleaTes. It Wo[iiI/$ 
be unreafonable that the Italians fhoulii 
judge for themfelvcs. Other Nations 
fhall judge for thena^ 

You mufl: know th?n, that in Madrid 
there is a royal palace which has been 
thefe thirty years a building, as I was 
credibly informed. It is d huge pile; 
and, for fize, nothing either in England 
or in Italy can be compared to it * ; and 
hugenefs will always imply magnificence 
and awfulnefsi The archited: was one 

Philip Juvara, an Italian^ who, before he 

• ..-•■- 

went to Spain, built the church of Superga 

on one of the higheft hills near Turin, 

and fome other grand edifices in Pied- 
mont and in other parts of Italy. This 

Juvara has been dead a few years, but 
the building was carried on under the 

* The Spaniards fay that it has coft twelve millions 
of pefos durosj that is, near three millions of pounds. 
In all probability they exaggerate ; but ftill it muff 
have coft a great deal* 

diredion 
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^edion of one Sacchetti^ another Italian, 
wbo was Juvara's pupiL Some of the 
cieKngs, walls, and ftaircafes of that royal 
palace in Madrid, were likewife painted 
\xjf £omt of our modern Italians j that is, 
by Tiepolo, Corrado, Amiconi, and feveral 
othcdTS, whofe names I cannot now recol- 
left. Then at Aranjuez, a country-feat 
of the Spanifh king, many parts of the 
houfe are painted by the fame Italian 
artifls who beautified^ the royal palace in 
Madrid ; and in both places they have 

formed fuch large and well-defign'd 
groupes of figures, that have aftonifhed 
me as well as fome others who^ feemed 
lefs Ignorant of the polite arts than I am. 
And is it not probable that thofe princes 
who employed fo much time and went to 
a vaft ej^pence to conftruiS and adorn 
fuch edifices, followed fame at leaft in 
the choice of a country, from which they 
took their architects and painters ? 

Befides thefe fadts, this prefent king of 
Sardinia has a gallery in Turin, and ibme 

T country- 
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couiitry-houfes near Turin, 'which have, 
all been built and painted by Alfieri^ Bo- 
nionte, and other living artifts of Italy j; 
and thofe pictures alfo are made up of 
fuch multitudes of figures fo Ikilfuly com- 
pofed, drawn in fuch various attitudes, 
and fo clearly charaderifcd, that if painting 
IS to be compared with poetry, it is there 
in my poor opinion, and not in any of 
the Englifli exhibitions, that the parallel 
will run between thofe arts, and run both 
in the epic and the lyric. 

I have often been told by people of 
veracity, that at Peterfburg, Vienna, Var- 
favia, Berlin, Stockholm, and in many 
other parts of Europe there are many Ita- 
lian artifts in the fervice of many fove- 
reigns, who are by them employed in 
adorning their magnificent manfions. And 
Will any one dare to fay, that this concur- 
rence of many fovereigns in favour of our 
artifts has rifen from Italian partiality ^ 
And what is there in the Englifh exhibit 
tions that muft determine emperors and 

czars. 
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c2ars^ kings and margraves to fend for 
architects and paintprs to England ? 

I have then heard it reported, that Bat- 
toni, Bottani, and Valle of Rome ; Fran- 
cefchiillo of Naples ; Zocchi and Feretti 
of Florence; Lelli and the two brothers 
Gandolfi of Bologna; Fontebaffo> Orfolini, 
Pitteri, and Canaletto of Venice; count 
Arnaldi* of Vicenza; Signaroli of Ve- 
rona ; Borra -f of Turin ; and a great 
many more of our painters, ftatuaries, 
irchiteifts, and engravers, fome iUll living, 
and fome but lately dead, are looked upon 
as tolerably ingenious in their feveral 
ways, even by fome of the EnglijQi lords 

« « 

* Count Arnaldi, who is a man of great learn- 
ing as well as an archited, has printed a book intitled 
Idea dl un Teatro nelle frincipali fue parti Jimile a* 
Uatri antichi*, Vicenza 1762. In 4to. 

f This Borra, who Is now one of the architects of 
&c kingof Sardinia, is the fame that was taken to Pal- 
myra and Darbeck by the late Mr. Daukinsj-and the 
defigner of thofc monuments now fo well known to 
the Englifh. 

T 2 and 
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and gentlemen who do us the honour to 
vifit our country. I will take i( fbor 
granted, that thefe people are neither Ra- 
phaels nor Michelangelo's s neither Bra^ 
Qiante's nor Bandinello's : hut ftill it is 
confidently aflerted by the Italian connoii^ 
ibors, that their works do not betray any 
fervile imitation; and that each oC them 
has a. manner of his own, whioh beipeaka 
fixme power pf invention. Howjevter, 
what £gmfies enunierating the liimies q£ 
modern Italian artifts, whofe works have 
^ever been feen by the great^ft part of 
Vxy l^ngUih readers ? Let the^i all gQ fpr 
nothing, and let me. remark Qnly as a 
matter of lefs confeqoence^ upon which I 
do Hot inlift, that two pi&ures of Cafa- 
nova were but the other day univerMly 
allowed to be the beft in the Pall-mall 

» 

exhibition. And yet Cafanova is not uni- 
verfally allowed to be the greateft painter 
of mi^pfn Italy. 

Putting now thefe few fafts together^ 
and indulging a little partiality in favour 

of 
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* 

<Sf Italy, will it Be thought very impcr*- 
Undent if I advife feme of your Englifh 
cobdoifTetirs aiid irtifts, to lower their 
Ittne a f>eg or CV^rq. when they fet about 
rtYiling the artifts «f Italy ? They, ought 
certainly td forbear treating them in a 
contemptuous manner, at. leaft until 
foreign fovcreigns fend for Englifh artifts 
to eraS: iheir .palaces and villa's, ^d (^ 
paint tHcir cielings and ftaircaies. 

Bat here £)me ftufdy Briton will be apt 
to adfwer me with an angry pfhaw, that 
the English artifis would be very great 
fools to qitit their country, and go upon 
ftfiy fuch errand^ as there is no money to 
be got any where but in England. Yet^ 
if it Happened that any emperor or king,; 
czar or margrave^ fhould ever fend for 
any of the Englifli irtifts, I will tell therft 
without laughing, that they need not be 
afraid to venture upon fuch a jaunt, as I 
can aflure them, that there are Louifdore^ 
in France, doublobns in Spain, ducats in 
Gcriinany, roubles in Mufcovy, and 

T 3 fequeens 
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fequeens in Italy in fuch quantities^ a« 
will certainly fuffice to reward the gieat^jft 
abilities. Several Italian artifts have nxad<$ 
large fortunes by going to ferve fovereigns 
in diftant countries ; and it mujft: certainly 
be an encouraging reflexion to any Engr 
lifli artift, that upon a parity of merit he 
will chance to meet with a parity, of re- 
ward. And will it not be glorious, after 

« 

a few years abfence, to come back home^ 
and be able to boaft, that one is grown 
rich out of England, and has contributed 
his mite at the fame time to the greater 
renown of one's own country ? :, . 
' The arts in England certainly meet foime 
encouragement ; and fpme of your artift$ 
are actually growing as rich, as cornfai^ior; 
and ftockjobbers: but this they^only do ia 
the way of dealing, which is a way of en^ 
couragement that will |xeve^ be the beft 
excitement of genius, as it never will 
leave it free to exert itfelf;> An allowance 

even of a fmall independance, which takes 

* 

ftway from an artift all uneafiuefs about 
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his fubfiftence, is a much better en« 
couragement than larger fums paid for 
works that are befpok^n and prefcribed, 
^ome fuch penfions are paid even in mo- 
dern Italy : Bomonte the painter and 
Alfieri the archited, have each five hun- 
dred Engliih pounds a year from the king 
of Sardinia s and Vanvitelli had a good 
penfion from the pope, and a better from 
the prefent king of Spain when king of 
Naples, in confequence of his having 
given the plans of the lazzaretto and 
mole at Ancona, and of the royal palace 
at Caferta. Yet thefe encouragements arc 
iiothing equal to what they were in our 
golden age, when our fovereigns and great 
people made it a point to patronife that 
kind of talents. The artifts of Italy then, 
did not only get a few hundred pieces of 
gold every year, as the prefent Englifh 
iirtifts do, but they were rewarded witl) 
houfes and fields, decorated with ribbands 
^nd cToffeSf and honoured with the inti* 

T 4 mate 
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msktc .fr«jn4fi>»p of grand - dwkff ^ 
popes. -j.r ■..■■■■ i 

But let us grant fior a moment, , tJujt 
the polite arts are ^ mu^h upoa the 4e^ 
cline in Italy as they arc getting, foriyard^ 
in England ; ftiU you cannot dwy^ 
gentlemen* that you have notyit a Tdbool 
which you can yet properly call yoaMT 
own ? You muft ftill admit* that you are 
obliged to go to Italy to be taught, a$, it 
has been the cafe with your prefent beft 
artifts ? You muft ftill fubmit y^urfclvne^ 
to the direction of Italian mafters, whether 
excellent or middling ? Still naakc your 
advantage of that kindnefs^ with which 
they point out to you the path that jou 
are to follow if you will \ reach at any 
perfection in your profeffion ? And fince 
this is the cafe^ as it is, in a great meafure 
at leaft, why will you abufe and run 
down thoie, who far from proving invi- 
dious, endeavour your improvement when^* 
ever you give them an opportunity ? Does 
this not look a little like beating your ovvn 



mirife- l^ecaufe Che te grown"; fomewhti 
fuperamiuated j a^d like ijpitting. in yow 
mammn's &ce becaafe iObe begins to doat 
a little? 

But fiflte I am about telling tny mind 
upon this fubjed, let me inform my 
readersi that I have beard of fome Engliih 
young artifts^ who are fo countenanced by 
the Italian nobility^ as to be 6ften em- 
ployed by them, and rewarded for their 
labours in fuch a pa^jEmer as to be ijiabted 
to livfe and ftudy there with nK>re eafe 
than they would otherwife do : nor can 
any body deny with juftice to the Italians 
the merit of countenancing abilities 
wherever they find them, without the leaft 
reluiSlance, without minding whether they 
are pofleflcd by a native or a ftranger, by 
aft orthodox or an heterodox y and I am 
perfonally acquainted with an Englifh 
painter of very diftinguiflied parts^ 
lately returned from thence after an ab- 
fppcip of ten y«ars from hojne> who has 

aflured 
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aflurcd mc, that he jfhall never fctfficien<ijf 
praife my countrymen upon this head. 

It is then a notorious fad: that the 
academy of St. Luke has many times ad^ 
judged thp firft premiums to foreigners, 
Englift, Dutch, French, and Spaniards, 
without the leaft fhadow of national par-* 
tiality. A fucceilion of Grangers, and 
many of them heretics (as our hot-headed 
divines call them) have fhifted, and do 
(till £hift in Italy, when furnifhed with a 
prc^effion and a little dofe of prudence i 
and inflead ef being envied, croHed, and 
molefted by national partiality, they have 
been, and are ftill, aflifted and ' careiled, 
cfleemed and employed. Nor does this 
Italian cofmopolitiiTm and philanthropy 
extend fingly to the polite artifts who come 
^ to ftudy or to live amongft us. The culir 
tivators of other profeffions meet in Italy 
with the fame treatment. To name only 
the profeffors of mufic, an art in which 
V^e ftiU ejccel all other nations by the unar 
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fiiinoift confent of -all Europe 5 have w€ 
not ufed the Spanidi Tcrradella like our 
.Venetian Galuppi^ and tbc Saxon Haflc 
like our Ncapdlitan Porpora ? HandqJ 
himfelf was amongft us when very young: 
and though far diftant then from that 
perfedion which put him after upon a par 
with our Pergplefi*« and our Scarlatti's, 
yet he lived honourably amongft us^ and 
had caufe to remember with gratitude to 
the end of his days his Italian patrons as 
well as his Italian mailers. Many natives 
of other countries have lived very well, 
and even raifed confiderable fortunes in 
feveral parts of Italy, both iii the military 
|tnd the political fervice of our different 
ilates ; and I have myfelf perfonally known 
an Englifh governor of Nice in Provence, 
and a Scotch governor of Cafal in Mon- 
ferrat. None of our commercial towns 
^e (hut to the merchants of any nation, 
9|id rendered difficult qf accefs by double 
4ufie§ of puftomTboufe? ^n^ p^her re. 
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ftraints on foreigners. At Venice Le« 

ft *— 

ghorn, Ancona, Genoa, Naples, and other 
places^ there are a&ually many ftrangeri ^ 
l^hgliOi efpecially> who trade with as fiiU 
a freedom as if they were bom ambngH 
usi and they often rttire to their own 
cxmntries with the fortttoea ihey have ac«- 
Cumulated, without raifihg the kaft rniir* 
mar, and without receiying the leaft mo>^ 
leftation* Thefe, Mr. Sharp, thefe ^rerfc 
the manners and cuftoin3 of Italy which 
you had to defcribe ; and here you had aa 
argument to expatiate upoo, much mc^re 
worthy of your pen than the dhae&fionis 
of our theatres, and the lemonades of 
our ladies. But, widiout fayiftg any thing 
invidious of the Bngliflir of wfaofe ndble 
qualities I have ever been one of the moft 
fanguine admirers, ^ould I not aik diis 
mighty cenfor whether ftrangers are id 
well ufed in England as they are in Italy ? 
Whether the laws of his country arc fo 
hofpitable as thofe of mine ? Yet Italy is 

I a land 



a hn^ fwarming wiili revengeful mti» 
lierers, and England is fall of. people, who 
bbaft of good-natare excluiive of aU. othef 
j^tions^ as 1 have already obferved. 

But I mufl: beg the reader's pardon for 
this fecond digreflion, perhaps a little too 
long and too warm. Yet to make him 
amends for my indifcretion, I will now 
come ftreight to the conclufion of the 
little I had to offer on the fubje<ft of the 
polite arts, and will only add, that though 
thefe arts be at prefent in a mofl promifing 
condition in England,, and much upon the 
decline in Italy, yet the Engliffi arc ftill 
far from being what the Italians have 
been. The names of the great men 
mentioned by Vertue and Walpole in the 
volumes printed at Strawberry-hill, will 
be for ever little names when compared 
to thofe mentioned by Vafari and Bor- 
ghini ; nor have yet the Italians any ur- 
gent need to run abroad for improve- 
mentj, as long as they can boaft to have 

amongff 



tmcrngft them their Cprrada^s^' Slgiu^ 
roIi'8> Vanvitelli's, and Piraiiefi's^ and at 
long as they can fpare for England their 
Angelica's^ Cipriani's, Bartolozzi's> and 
Zttccarclli's. 
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CHAP. XVU. 

T. is very poffiblc I may be miftakcto 
in fuppofing, that among the numerous 
readers of this book there will be many 
of the fair fex : But 1 find fomething fa 
delightful in this hope, that I jreadily ad- 
mit it : my imagination even reprefents 
them as anxioufly expecting from a native 
of Italy, who has the prefumption to 
adrefs them in their native tongue, a full 
account of the. prefent ftate of mufic iii 
that mufical country ; as wifliing for the 
ampleft information concerning the no- 
tions and management of our ladies with 
regard to this great fource of female 
amuiement ; and as longing .to hear me 
expatiate on the powers of thofe amongft 
our fweet fongfters, who have not yet 
bleflcd the Haymarket with their appear- 
ance. 
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ancc, and thrown them into ccftacies with 
their Caros and their Addio^s. 

I heartily wifh it was in my power to 
give them full fatisfi|<5tion upon this point. 
Biit unforttinately I am very much a 
ftranger to the tran/acftioas of the mufic^ 
world ; and my Ikill in harmony is fo 
fmall, that it never went beyond the roar- 
iog of ,a Venetian ballad when a naik of 
Mont^puliano has gone feveral rounds; 
and my love of opera^s and burletta's, far 
1|ipm being of the enthufiaftic kind, never 
hindered me from building the mofl: mag- 
xuficent Spanifh caftles while Egizieljo 
was melting multitudes with fkilful {hakes 
and learned cadences ; and often have I 
been very ferioufly riieditating on the bad- 
nefs of my neighbour's fnufF, while Care- 
ftini with a prodigious mejfa di voce was 
gradually pumping up the admiration oC 
two hundred Italian gentildonna's. 

I muft therefore in this my fcantinefs 
of knowledge of thefe important matters, 
and to my no fmall mortification, fay to 

the 
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the Englifh ladies what Ariofto faid to 
thofe of Italy before he begun a filly *ftory, 
volt ate guefto cunto e nol leggete, *^ pa/s over 
♦* tits chapter and read it not 9** as T am 
fure^ that they will not find in it any 
thing worth their perufal with regard to . 
Italian mufic and Italian muficians. I really 
can do nothing elfe in the following para-* 
graphs to the end of this chapter^ but 
run over what the mufical Mr. Sharp has 
told us in his itinerary letters upon this 
interefting fubjeft^ relative to certain 
matters of fa€t which fall within the com- 
pafs of ordinary obfervers, and which, 
with an attention to truth, Mr. Sharp and 
I (equally ignorant in the fcience) are 
equally capable of remarking. 

Mr. Sharp fays, that very few Italian 
gentlemen praSlife the fiddle or any other 
infirument : that all the young ladies (take 
notice of his emphatical word all) are 
placed in convents^ where they remain until 
they marry or take the veil^ and where mufic 
is no part of their education ; and that after 

U marriage 
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It may be faid with- truth, that mufic 
is fo bewitching, that whoever makes 1i 
point of reaching to any perfedtion in it, 
frequently lofes all appetite for noblei* ac- 
quifitions ; and few are the niodern heroes, 
who, like the king of Pmilia and the 
hereditary prince of Brunfwic, poiTefs die 
talent of allying the foft mufic of Italy 
with the rough tadics of Germany. The 
mufic of Italy, though much more fcieu- 
,tific than that of otjtier European coon^ 
tries, naturally tendTs to enervate themind^ 
Hence our Italian perf^^tners, though in 
the lump juftly preferred to all other per-p 
formers of Europe for fuperior powers of 
delighting, are juftly derided for greater 
effeminacy and folly* It is difficult to tell 
why 16gic and conamon fenfe forfake fo 
many of them wheii mufic is out ot the 
queftion; and yet this is generally the 
cafe, though mufic, like all other arts and 
fciences, has its foundation in' coxiimon 
fenfe and logic. 

If 
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^ If the. ancients in fome commonwealths 
enccmraged, and in fome cafes enjoined 
the ftudy of mufic as fubfervient even to 
nulitary excellence, and if it be true, that 
they had military tunes which on a day of 
action inflamed combatants to an aftoniih- 
^Iig degree, their mufic mufl have been 
of a tafte much different from that now 
prevailing in Italy ; which, far from hav- 
ing, any power of encreafing courage or 
any nxanly virtues, has on the contrary a 
tendency towards effeminacy and coward* 
iincfs, whatever little joy or pleafing tu- 
mult it may have the power to awake in 
the heart of a fbldier when turned into a 
military march. The Itdians therefore, 
1 mean thofe of weight and confideration, 
^as well as the Englilb, are perhaps not fo 
blameable when they contemn thofe puny 
gentlemen, who acquire fuch fkill in this 
charming art, as to feel its minuted nice- 
ties, and be of courfe in rapture with the 
languifhing Cecc&ma's of Piccini, and the 
fainting Fajiorellds of Galuppi. 

U 3 Thus 
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Thus much for what belongs to tibc 
firft paft of the harmonious Mr. Sharp'i 
obfcrvation. With regard to the fecond^ 
I muft take the liberty to deny what he 
has in his letters repeatedly affirmed wiA 
great confidence, that tBe Italians phce aH 
their young ladies in ' cdnvents^ and leave 
them there untH they ttiie the veildr marry. 
Biit as the confutation of this ^flfertion, 
which he has copied out of MliTon's * 
travels. Would lead me too far from the 
prefent fubjeft, wMcli is the nfianncrs and 
cuftoms of the Italians with rcgird t(^ 

'- * Miflbn fays in one place, that ^ kalians find 
their girls to honafteries in^ tb^r infancy^ mid difpofi of 
them in marriage tvithout their knowledge^ and even fre^ 
quently without letting them fie their fiiture hufbands^ and 
that in making marriages they do not trouble themfihe^ 
with lovey affeRion^ or efteem^ btU mind nothings firue 
kindred and riches* And in another Place, Not only at 
'Venice^ but every where elfiy the girls are fint to nunneries 
in their infancy y and they are ufually married or at leaji 
hetrcthed tvithout fieing their hujbdnds. Many t>ages of 
Mr. Sharp's; book contain nothing but poor repetitions 
of the falfe aflertionS of that French prclbyteriaii. 

muiic 
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jonfic and miifi<^ian6j I will give it a place 
ittoUw next chapter; and going on with 
t|>iat I will only fay> that Mr, Sharp was 
i^ght when he afierted that mujic is not 
nii(c4x thwght of in the education (f our young 
ladies. And perhaps our nobility and 
gsnteel people are far from being whc^ly 
in the wrong when- they think mufic no 
very great, and in fome refpeds a dange* 
rou$ accomplijGbment in women. Our 
churches and our theatres render mufic 
very common throughout the country; 
and what is common cannot be much 
prifed. Yet we conceive that mufic is not 
an eligible ftudy for our young ladies, and 
this for a very important confideration. 
Our climate quickens our fenfibility in 
fuch a manner, that mufic a0e<3;s us infi« 
nitdy more than it does other nations* 
Let your imagination reprefent to you an 
Jtaliaji lady young and beautiful, with all 
that warmth of conftitution peculiar to 
her country, arrayed in the thinneft filk 
favourable to the fultry ieafon, fitting a| 

y 4 her 
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h^r fiarpftcliord, herUrigers iik bufy feardi 
of the tnoft delicate quavers, and • ianguiih- 
ing to a Mi fento morir of one of our moil 
feeling compofers ! Where is the judi- 
cious parent who would wi(h to fee his 
child in fo dangerous a fituation ? 

1 would not however by fpeaking thus, 
be thought one of thofe lovers of fubtiMes 
and paradoxes, who derive the various 
charadters of nations from the variety of 
their climates, and who can account even 
for their predominant virtues or vices by 
the latitudes where they are placed. Yet 
I think it an indifputable fa6t, that if mu- 
fic is more the growth of Italy than of 
any other part of Europe, it may in fdme 
degree be attributed to the cleannefs and 
warmth of our atmofphere, which gives 
to the generality of our women not only 
fweeter throats than to thofe of other 
countries, but makes them likewife feel 
with more fenfibility the charms of niufic. 
It may therefore, for aught I know, be 
yery proper for Englifh young ladies to be 

taught 
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taught mufic; fince nature^ fo partial to 

them in all other refpe<fts, has thought 

fit to deny to the generality of them the 

power to learn and execute thofe tender 

parages and melting cadences which con-* 

ilitute the chief excellence of our mufic : 

and the temperature of their climate too» 

tnay guard the Englifh ladies againfl: thefe 

lively impreffions, which in them I do 

not cenfure : but our young ladies would 

be too much and too often affeded by 

them^ if we were fo imprudent as to put 

it in their power to give themfelves at 

pleafure fuch a fedu6tive amufement. Mu« 

lie may be cultivated in the foil of £ng«- 

land without any daoger^ becaufe^ like 

an exotic plant, it will never ipread fo as 

to prove hurtful by its luxuriancy ; but 

we muft rigidly lop it in Italy, where it 

grows naturally fo faft, as to make us 

tremble at the balefulnefs of its influence. 

Are not fuch of the Englifh wife who 

keep their mifTes from frequenting the 

ih^rc; yvljere top invph h^nnlefs em- 

bracing 



their ,u9WUJrM>c^fies ^ntQ:.foifte,.f|ii^, 
or4er,? A, fimJUaf iDotiyc, .io4»pes tlw? 
' Italwis to keep their Jg^omaU f^fl^, 
learning mufic, as they arci J^ei^fible tha^ 
Dmfic, though pcrfc^ly guiJMf f? Ja itfe^f/ 
would . certainly difcxHi^fe their. littU 
hearts, and more eafily perhaps^ than th^i 
indecencies of a, British ft^gc* 

There is lik^wife another motive which 
keeps Italian parents from letting theiir 
girls turn mufical. I mean the general 
character of immorality wh^ch our hcfk 
fingers and mafters of mufic ha^e ieemed 
ftudiou^ to acquire in this r age. Mr« 
Locke, in his treatiie on education, recom^r 
mended fome manual trade for well--born 
children, by way of furnifliing them with 
an innocent occupation in their leifure 
hours when arrived at the years of man** 
hood. But Mr. Locke's recommendation 
ha^ been juftly difregarded by his country- 
men / becaufe nlanual trades cannot be^ 
taught but by bafe i?iechanics, whofe low 
I ]3ianners 
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nJj^ers ii%ht prdve' coiilagibus to their 
tender |JttpiU. The Italian pafents\yoald 
have a gteater iiicbnVehience to contend 
with, ihbuld they venture to ihake their 
girls great proficients in mufic* They are 
therefore right when they avoid this dan- 
ger, ^ or when they fuffer them only to 
learn a little from mufical women ; which 
they condefcend to do in feveral of our 
towns, and efpecially in Venice, whbfe 
miifical holpitals furnifh them vvith female 
teachers, who know fo much of playing 
and finging as to be able to give a girl 
fome little tafte of both, biit cannot eafily 
lead her to that excellence in mufic which 
might prove pernicious to innocence arid 
virtue. 

Such is the voluptuous and wicked turn 
of mind that mufic gives in Italy to the 
generality of its profefllbrs, the fingers 
cfpecially, that it has brought them iato 
univerfal difrepute. So great is the con* 
tempt which our fingers have long merited 
of us by their corruption^ that no ex- 
cellence 






jgqjerofity their abUitic* nf^jj^nj^tp:^ 
extort from u$. There is Q^t p^e 
<xnan or lady in a hundred 
Jtaty, who fpeaks to any of th^m in the 
third pcrfon fingular^ which is ^ our civil 
way of fpeaking to one another.. To ^ 
lingers and the generality of muficjang^ 
we always fpeak in the fecond perfon plur 
ral, which is our ftile of condejfccnfion^ or 
in the fecond peri^bn fingular, which is 
our contemptuous .pr authoritative .ftile 
when we talk to our infieriors ; and CaiFa^ 
rello himfelf, one of the moft fcicntific 
lingers that ever Italy produced, muft he 
contented to be talked to in Voi or Tu by 
finy body who is one degree above a fhop- 
keeper, though CafFarello be adlually pof- 
feflcd of an eftate of four thoufand Englifh 
pounds a year procured by finging. 

Our fingers we put on the fanje level 
with our dancers; and our difdain for both 
thefe clafles of people goes fo far, that we 
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m the" jgenldiff^ of^ ouir lahguige, snakdK 
tfiielin^ibdicirou^ 6i inean ; or we call thdim 
tr/lbme deriifdry hickrhame, which is ftiH 
worfe. Tims for inftance fignor Man-^ 
2oli is generally called Sucdanoci, that isr, 
fJkt^fucker, for his playing fome trick in 
his iinging like that of fucking a walnut ; 
iignora Gabrieli is fcarcely known in 
Italy but by the nick-name of ii^ Coghetid^ 
the little cook^ becaufe fhe was the daughter 
of a cook ; and iignora Agujari is tertiied 
X^a Baftardella, the little bafiard^ becatife 
ihe was a foundling : thus our dancers 
are feldpm known but by the appellations 

' • » 

of Gambadiferro, Iron^legi Spaccatavole^ 
Board-cleaver*, Scbizzetta, Flat-nofe, and 
the like, which always imply contempt 
and deriiion. 

Thofe who have read the Confcious 
ZiOveri, or fcen it adted, when they read 
this account will probably think that iti 
point of manners the Italians have not 

yet 
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'^ iii»®&gii&loc tins Mtom^^'ih'^ 'm^^ 
'Icftft thtt author of tliat iph^y th&iks:^^ 
^UglKt to have^ Bat fObh the kilbits^iii!^ 
iacd ftch, fince I am^b^t^it^f toaft-<;oi^ 
Ifefs Acy arc. ' : . *¥ 

Mr. Sharp, whofc tendcrncis of &b#ek 
is certainly greater than his p<y^fer <S i!» 
^ftigation, appears very 'much cbficerili^ * 
at our confidering the opera m a pHuStri^ 
rendezvous and vtfiting^ rather than, jcs a 
lenxple facred to the awful deities of harr 
mony and melody ; and .he is almoft abgr|r 
with us, becaufe we do not feem in the leafi 
to attend to the nrnficy but laugh and tdtk 
through the whole perjormance without ary 
r^raintf Jo that we confer intirely the voices 
^* the faigers by our eonverjing fo loudly to^ 
get her. He was prepojfejj'ed of this ct^om 
if ours before he left England i but had no 
idea it was^carried tbfwh an extreme. He 
had been informed that^ though the Itahans 
indulged this humour in fome degree i yet 

when 
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Mn§ "Wm^firefiftfr^i iappofe lib meanG^ tbe 
^jtuDg of die ItaHans) fA^. cAfirvedi a dui^ 

What a d^al of wifHom kvifi:*d on fb 
Jfiiing a Uk^tdc ^% tliat of tn^ Itdian 
€pera I But i& how fliamefully jtoftr 
Ibrattgers i«e impofed upon by thefe 
liattghty writos of travels? -Poor Mr. 
Slutrp had faeoi made to b&lieve, that the 
g£ate Italians obfenred ^ Jlkket^i, an 
opefa ishea aafa^ouiite fdng w^s iUng^ or 
a king was pxefent ;v and noneof the tw& 
fefts pf^v^lsmej/ Who wilicvCT givecredit 
hcreaf to? f o fuoh ilc^y-teUjera ! However, 
thank. o^rftarSf a mOfe accfttate obferver 
of ItaHan cuftoms and nianners has at laft 
vifiled thsA diftant region; is gone to the 
opera at Naples ^ has found to his great 
altenifliment that two fafts of fo infinite 
importance have been grofsly mifrepre- 
fen ted 5 has denied them of courfe j and 

has 
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has thus renderad Old Bng^aad much 
wifer than it wa$ befoire his g;r«at d|f-^. 
covery. 

But though I may heartily join with hiB 
countrymen, and give Mr. Sharp my moft 
cordial thanks for having impa^ted^ his 
ufeful diicov^ry to them j yet I cannoi 
thank him for having told them, that 
tie Italians learn mujic becaufe trade in Ifaly 
is dejpicabkf and laborious employments are 
held in detejlation. 

Mr. Sharp is certainly miftaken here ^ 
and I muft in my turn deny both thefe 
Sz&s. It is rather muiic, than trade or 
laborious employments, that is defpicable 
in Italy, and held in deteftation* If by 
labourious employments Mr. Sharp means 
agriculture and manufadures, (and what 
elfe can he mean ?) I tell him plainly 
that neither of them is^ deteiled by the; 
Italians % for, were that the cafe, our far- 

« 

mers, traders, and manufafturers could 
not certainly be fo numerous as they are > 

nor 
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ji(» Uveias tliey live. They do not indeed 
Uk Italy i:ank with the nobility r nor do 
tiiey in smy country : but they have theiV 
natural degree of eftimatibn, and thefe, 
i^ploymonts are neither defpifed nor de^ 
tifiii. The Englilh who have travelled 
In Italy^ know very well that many parts 
of it are as diligently cultivated as the 
beft counties in England ; and the £ng- 
liAl wbo^ have not been there, muft be 
fienfibk that the Italians do not live, like 
the Tartars, upoo the mere produft of 
their cows« ewes, and niares, fince it is 
pretty* well known that Italy furni/hes 
England and other parts of the world 
with many things which are the fruit of 
their agriculture. Mr. Sharp, inconfiftent 
with himfelf, and forgetful at tim^s of 
ear chara£keriilical hatred to lahrious em- 
flcyments, has hinted Several times in his 
book at the perfeftion of our agriculture. 
He has faid, that it is hardly to be expref- 
fed how beautiful the environs of Ancona 
are i that the vineyards and arable grounds 

X there 
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there afford the mqft pleqfing images be has 
feen of peace and plenty ; that there is not 
an acre of barren ground through aU the* 
traSl of Lombardy which he has pdffed: and 
that the earth there produces three crops at 
onccy namely wine^ filk^ and corn 3 the mul^ 
berry^trees fupporting the vines ^ and the corn 
growing in the intervals betwixt the trees* 

As to manufadlures, no body but Mr. 
Sharp will ever dream that the Italians 
detef them. Many branches of them> nay 
moft branches are in a flourifhing flate^ 
and thofe manufadtures are purchafed from 
them by all the commercial world. But 
is it. poffible that Mr. Sharp can have 
vifited Italy without feeing manufadurers 
and other people laborioujly employed? Has 
he not feen there a fingle weaver, dier, 
hatter, fword-cuttler, paper-maker, coach- 
maker, (hoe-maker ? And can any body 
be perfuaded that we have in Italy no ma*^ 
fons, fmiths, porters, fellers of wood, 
flone-fawyers, armourers, brafs-founders, 
and other fuch hearty fellows, who go 

through 
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through the moft laborious employments In- 
difpenfible in poliihod focieties? The 
riling manufadiures of Turin, Milan, 
Mantua, Vicenza, Florence, Perugia, and 
Ancona, as well as the eftabliflied ones fo 
well known in other parts, threaten to 
rival, if not much to reduce the trade of 
Lyons; and it is well if Great Britain 
herfelf does not already begin to feel our 
rivalfhip, in the decreafe of the fale of more 
than one of her moft eiFential manufac- 
tures : and this happens in a country, 
where, according to Mr. Sharp, they breed 
up their people to fiddling and finging, on 
account of their contempt and detejiation of 
manufadlory ! 

Trade alfo, Mr. Sharp fays, is looked 
upon as defpicable among us : but this is 
as true and as probable as the reft. There 
is at Naples a duke of my name, (to 
whom by the way I don*t claim the 
honour of being related) and at Rome 
one marquis Belloni, who are the chief 
bankers in thofe towns. In Venice there 

X 2 ara 



arc the noble Baglioni, count Peruli, an<l 
other people of confequcnde, who trade 
publicly in their o\Vn liamcs. At Genoai 
there are the Cambiafi*s, the CelefiaV, 
and fome of the very chief fenators arid 
noblemen, who are likeV^rife publicly con- 
cerned in trade. At Aricoiia there i^ 
marquis Trionfi, ilready named, who is 
at the very head of the merchants there. 
I could eafily go on to the end of the 
chapter detailing the names of Italians, 
who make not the leaft fcruple to dlly 
trade to nobility : but the mentioning of 
thefe few will prove fufficient to demolifh 
the aflertion of our acute obferver, as the 
names of thefe few are commonly known on 
the Royal Exchange -, and their affairs are 
tranfadled very often there as well as thofe 
of numberlefs other of our merchants, 
who far from being held as defpicable 
people by their countrymen, are, on the 
contrary looked upon in a very honourable 
light. 

If 



If I were to advife a gentleman who 
an4ertakes to inftrudt others, firft to be 
informed himfelf, I would recommend it 
to Mr. Sharp to look a little into the ftate 
of tr^de, maijufadlures, and Italy, before 
he vei^tures to fay, that trade and manu- 
fadures are defpifed and detefted amongft 
us. 

But let me not lofe fight of Mr. Sharp^s 
account q{ our opera's and opera-matters. 
In his ufual afFedting ftrain he fays, that 
a granger who has a little compa/jton in bis 
breaji^ feels for the poor fingers^ who are 
treated with fo much indifference and con^ 
tempt by the Italians^ as not to belifiened to 
when they Jing on the Jiage. 

The muficians are indeed very unlucky 
to meet nothing but contempt in a pro- 
feflion, in which they take refuge, and 
for which they quit trade and manufac- 
tures merely to avoid fuch treatment ! 
But what an abominable people are the 
gentry of Italy ! Oh the barbarians who 

X 3 do 
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do not feel for their poor fingers f How 
can they be fo utterly deprived of that 
virtue, which is the charafteriftic of true 
Chriftians, of the Englifli in general, and 
of Mr. Sharp in particular! And how 
can the Italian fingers fubmit to fo grofs 
an .affront f and to fo dreadful a mortification^ 
as Mr, Sharp exprefl^es it in his ufual pathos 
and true fublime ! 

But, Sir, you muft excufc me for my 
laughing at thefe difmal accounts of our 
cuftoms and manners. If finging was 
bread and cheefe to the Italians, and if 
they trampled madly upon their bread and 
cheefe, you could not exprefs their mad- 
nefs in more energetic terms. But finging 
is only a diverfion, and attended to with no 
more ferioufnefs than a diverfion deferves. 
I have told you already, that we have 
fo great a plenty of mufic in Italy as to 
have very good reafon to hold it flieap ; 
and every fenfible Englifliman mufl: won- 
der at your wonderful wonder on fuch 
trifling occafions, and at your folemnity 

of 
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©f fcolding,as if we were committing mur- 
der when we are talkative in the pit, or 
form ourfclves into card-parties in our 
boxes. Our fingers then, though we be 
unwilling to liften, would be very imper- 
tinent^ if they did not fing their beft, 
fince they are very well paid for fo doing; 
and CaiFarello was foon taught better 
manners when he took it into his head 
not to do his duty upon the ftage of Turin 
on pretence that the audience was not at- 
tentive to his finging. He was takjen to 
jail in his Macedonian accoutrements for 
feveral nights as foon as the opera was 
over; and brought from the jail to the 
ilage every evening, until by repeated 
efforts he deferved univerfal acclama« 
tion, r 

Mr, Sharp wonders alfo, that // is not 
the fajhion in Italy, as it is in England, to 
take a fmall wax^ligbt to the opera, in order 
to read the book. A very acute remark 
as ufual i to which I have nothing to fay, 

X 4 but 
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but that the Italians afe not -fo god^-^ 
naturedas theEiiglifli,-who have^patfedce 
enough to run carefully over a ftii^id* prefer 
of nonfenfe While a iifly eunuch is iiiih2> 
ing a vowel into a thoufamluhvifihte paS 
tides. When we are at the opera, we 
confider thofe fellows in the lump as one 
of the many things that induced us^ to' be 
there ; and we pay fhe fame attention' to 
their finging which we pay to other parts 
of that diverlion. We fix our eyes, for 
inftance, a moment or two on the fceiies 
arid the dreffes, when they happen to be 
new and fuperlatively well imagined : and 
our fingers would b? vciy ridiculotis itt- 
deed, if to their cuftomary impudence 
they added that of pretending to ^ much 
more regard than what we pay to the 
pencil of an ingenious fcene-paiater, or 
even to the elegance of a fanciful tkyi6r# 
Our gentlemen then, as well as th©fc of 
London, have the ladies to look at ; ; acrd 
the ladies, we will fuppofe^ have that, of 

looking 
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lookik^ 3t the geiitlimien» or at tnie xoio-^ 
tber'sdoMh&andrhead'^drdSes; and^hauing 
their bands thus ful)^ faefides the \2cffaip 
fiillemGtre importaixt of langhing and taUc'-> 
ingt what) need: have rtfacy to io6k in the 
hook?. And then^ if 'th& opera 1$. not one 
of Ithofe icompofcd hy iMetaHafio^ ewe 
knbw i:ert2mily beforehand, that it is ibnie 
comp6fitiQa:full aSvWitty as;die Lmmia's 
mACatiO'Mtaco' s of onrLfamed Bottardli; 
or if 'the opera is Metaftaiio's, weJcnow 
iikemfe ibr certain beforehand, that it is 
as perfectly bothered by the opera-poet, 
as thofe that are exhibited in the Hay- 
market. Let any of < the twro be the cafe, 
would we not be fupremely ridiculous to 
pore for fbme hours over an opera*book 
with a fmall wax-light in pur hands ? 

But it is high time to have done with 
this tedious fubj e£t of opera's. Yet, be- 
fore I end my chapter, I muft let my 
reader know, that muiic conflitutes a part 
•of our diverfions bcfides the apera*s. It 
I is 



is akeady known that we have a: good deal 
of it, and pf the moft excellent, in pur 
churches, efpecially on holidays. We 
have likewife many; kinds of dub^ in 
almoft all our towns of any note^ where 
fuch gentlemen as apply any way to mu-^ 
fie, (for fuch there are, whatever Mr, 
Sharp may fay to the contrary) aflemble 
on fixed days to :play together till they 
are weary, and always without the inter- 
vention of the bottle, which is rarely a: 
helper to. our pleafures. To thefe kinds 
of clubs, which we call Accademia^ s ^ ladies 
are invited and admitted gratis, and as 
fimple hearers, even when they can per- 
form. It would be a great piece of inci * 
vility if any men there was to beg of thepi 
to fing or play : but if they condefcend to 
do it of their own motion^ the whole com- 
pany gives them applaufc and thanks. At 
Venice when a procuratore, cancelliery or 
other great officer of ftate is made, his 
friends or dependants by way of compli- 

ment 
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ment coUad a numerous mercenary band; 
get a room over the ftreet through which 
his excellency makes his entrance into St. 
Mark's palace ; and there a grand concert 
is played. At Rome on the creation of 
a pope or a cardinal^ and in other parts 
of Italy on occafion of births or marriages 
of princes, ibme great nobleman or fome 
ambaflador has a cantata made on purpofe; 
that is, a kind of triumphal or epithala- 
mic fong, which is fung in fome large 
hall to the nobility invited by the owner 
of the feaft, and not feldom to a great 
concourfe of people, who go there as 
genteely mafked as they can. Such can** 
tata's are generally followed by a grand 
ball and amoft magnificent <liftribution to 
every body prefent of ice-meats and other 
kinds of refrefhments : and as it is cuflo<* 
mary for the low people to put in their 
pockets the cups, faucers^ fpoons, and 
other fuch things, after having eaten or 
drank their rinfrefco's^ it is eafy to 

imagine 
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imagine ^that ifuch (t«al8 iprove v»^y i^^ 

But the ilf^iaiKS llovie si^^i^c no y^l^eip 
Ifo well as m their :^t^t9,^t t\igl^. I{i 
Qfom^mer ^efpficially^ they jgp i^abput ryfitji 
*lieir ifiddles and guita^rs, Jibj^jr :j|ujtp8 ^ztk^ 
^hautboys, ^playing, .and ikging, jajftdiftop^ 
^iftg unfdor theiwi&ilQW^ -pf fine giilsja^ 
•haadfome Iddxts, yrhf) t9re ^^Iways j^j^lt 
pjeafed writh ftich wayks of ^diftiiKaiwi 
from their . frienids a«wl Ipvf rs^ j^n^d^ often 
3reti;irn ^ the civility by ftm^ n^i leipoiiad^s^ 
AveetDoeats, and npfegays to : the j>^f9r^ 
-mers. At Venice it is a Jthing really .de- 
lightful to rove on a fupniner night ^bout 
the Laguna in a gondola^ and hear firoqi 
'feveral boats Jfcveral : bands of napfician^s 
-playing and jfingipg, ,the moon ihining 
bright, the .winds hu/hed, and the water 
as fmooth as a glafs. Thefe /er^nata's, 
as we call them, are Celdom or never dif- 

.* A fequeen is about ten fhillings. 

turbed 
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turbed by riots, as would probably be the 
cafe in England, were fuch entertainments 
cuftomary : and this is perhaps the only 
mufic which the Italians enjoy in filencc, 
as if unwilling to fpoil the calm and ftill- 
nefs of the night. And thus do I end this 
chapter, which I fear has proved too long, 
confidering the frivoloufnefs of its argu- 
ment. 
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